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The Modern Criminal Science Series. Vel. VIII 
CRIMINALITY AND 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


By WILLIAM A. BONGER 


“This work will promote wide discussion 
and stimulate thought on the subject, for 
it hits fearlessly at the roots of society 
and deals interestingly with a subject that 
concerns all. The deductions are those of 
a master and are supported by carefully 
compiled statistics and data.”"—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
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SPECULUM REGALE 
Edited by Grorce T. FLoM. 

MS. 243 Ba of the Arnamagnean Col- 
lection in Copenhagen;a parchment codex 
of 136 pages, a beautiful example of Old 
Norwegian handwriting of the thirteenth 
century, reproduced in full size by gelatine 
process facsimile plates, with introduction, 
diplomatic text, and notes by Professor 
Flom. 

15@ numbered copies (70 available), 258 
pages, and 136 plates, bound in half-lea- 
ther. $15.00 net, plus expressage. 


THE GENUS PHORADENDRON 
By WILLIAM TRELEASE. 

A monograph of the exclusively Ameri- 
can genus to which the mistletoe belongs: 
morphology and geographic distribution 
(with map), complete reclassification, and 
descriptions of the 240 species, with their 
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ber of pages in a volume of four numbers 
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road to 1870, by H. G. Brownson ($1.25). 


Larval Trematodes from North American , 


Fresh-Water Snails, by W. W. Cort 
($1.20). 

The Classification of Lepidopterous Larve, 
by S. B. Fracker ($1.50). 

On the Osteology of Some of the Loricati, 
by J. E. Gurperier ($0.50). 

Studies in the Gregarines, including 
Twenty-one New Species and a Synop- 
sis of the Eugregarine Records, by 
MINNIE E. Watson ($2.00). 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STUDIES IN 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
BOARD OF EDITORS: 
W. A. OLDFATHER, 8. P. SHERMAN, 
G. T. FLOM. 

The Phonology of the Dialect of Aurland, 
Norway, by G. T. From ($1.25). 

Studies in the Milton Tradition, by J. W. 
Goop ($1.75). 


37 varieties. Illustrated by full-size half- 
tones, showing specimens, nine-tenths of | The Enforcement of International Law Thoinas Warton, by CLARISSA RINAKER 
which are here figured for the first time. through Municipal Law in the United ($1.00). 
Royal octavo, 224 pages and 245 plates States, by P. Q. Wricut ($1.25). Illustrations from Medieval Romance en 
Paper, $2.00; cloth, $2.50 net, plus ex- | pp, rife of Jesse W. Fell, by Frances M. Tiles from Chertsey Abbey, by R. 8. 
| Dressage. Morenouse ($0.60). Loomis ($0.75). 


The JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND 


GERMANIC PHILOLOGY 
Managing Editor, JULIUS GOEBEL 
Associate Editors: H. S&S. V. JONES and 
G. T. FLOM. 

A quarterly magazine devoted to re- 
search in English and Germanic philology 
(including Scandinavian). Now in its fif- 
teenth volume. Published quarterly, at 

$3.00 a year. 
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WARD, 8S. A. FORBES, WILLIAM 
TRELEASE. 
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cephalide, by G. R. La Rug ($2.00). 
Studies cn the Cestode Family Anoplo- 
cephalide, by HERMANN DouTHITT 


H. B. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
DIRECTORY, 1867-1916 


Alphabetical and geographical lists of all 
persons who have been officially connected 
with the University of Llinois since the 
beginning, including 35,000 names of stu- 
dents, teachers, trustees, and other efficers 
in the departments at Urbana. 

1284 pages; in cloth, sheep, or morocco. 
Prices on application. 





Address orders to H. E. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILL., U. S. A. 
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A Frenchwoman’s Notes on the War 

By @LAIRE DE PRATZ. Net, $1.50 
Aa iavaluable witness to the attitude of the French people 
dering the days of the mobilization. She has thrown light 
upea her own people through the clear, true mirror of 
her ewn personality. You will like her for her burning 
Preach heart and her logical English. 








British Empire. He will have a narrow taste who will sot 
find here something to add to his collection of favorite poems 


A Little Book of Irish Verse 
Edited by ALBERT C. WHITE. Net, 6@& 


A soul-stirring little anthology, by, for, and of the Irish; 
dedicated to the memory of the Irish Dead, the honor of the 
Irish Wounded, and the gallantry of the Irish Fighters 








By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN WAR TIME 


the everyday life of an average family during the first year of the war of wars 
and were made to find what seemed unbearable, bearabl« And through all the 


A little chronicle of a great time. 
— the way they hoped and feared . ; 
sha@ew of such days glints the blessed light of humor. 


Net, $1.68 
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TIMELY BOOKS ON LIVE TOPICS | 
CHARLES E. HUGHES: 
6 
= > bal * 
The, Statesman as Shown in the Opinions of the Juris! 
By WILLIAM L. RANSOM, Justice of the City Court of New York Net, $1.00 
A very readable volume that makes no attempt to argue the case for the candidate before the people, but which was written 
in a desire to make available to the public information which it ought to have. The volume will be of great value to the intelligen! 
independent voter, whose decision as to the man to vote for is still in the balance. Here the voter can see from Mr. Hughes 
owm utterances the way his mind works when dealing with Constitutional questions, which come before the President long be! 
they reach the Supreme Court. For it is only by his decisions from the bench that we may hope to understand the Hughes ef | 
last fwe years. 
THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS: 
& 
* 
A Romance of the French Revolution 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER, Author of The Sheep Track Net, $4.00 
“Miss Webster possesses all the qualities necessary in order to present a true picture of the most terrible transition tren 
gay te grave that the world has ever witnessed. She can estimate, as none but a woman can, the secret which enabled 
Mme. de Sabran to maintain for a lifetime her hold on a man who ‘adored women with fury but without fidelity.’ Male 
readegs will in all probability fall posthumously in love with her heroine.”"—From a full page review by PARL CROMEK ow the 
Londen SPECTATOR. 
SHADOWS®OF YESTERDAY 
By MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of The Viper of Milan, etc Net, $1.68 
Imapired by some of the treasures exhibited in an old museum in Naples, Miss Bowen wrote this series of historical vigmettes 
—semme grim, some gay, but each in keeping with the period it portrays. Whether you shudder or chuckle, you will be unalde to 
eseage the strangely elusive charm of the book and the author's singular success in creating an atmosphere in a few words 
In Slams and Society | Potsdam Princes 
By JAMES ADDERLEY. Net, $1.50 By ETHEL HOWARD. Net. $2.06 
Ta this kindly, intimate book, Canon Adderley has given us Miss Howard, who acted as governess to the sons of the | 
a volume of informal memoirs, full of whimsical humor and - : toicye ‘ture of the German | 
Kaiser from 1895 to 1898, gives here a picture of t 3 
replete with delightful anecdotes of the important figures mmne ee ; he suite of | 
perial family as seen by an Englishwoman in the sul 
q@wanected with the Oxford Movement and with Toynbee Hall. the Empress. Perhaps the most intimate and unbiassed 
° account of the German rulers that has ever been writter ia | 
Am Emperor’s Madness or National Aberration English. 
By BRNESTO LUGARO, Professor Extraordinary of Neuropathy 
and Psychiatry in the University of Modena. Shakespeare in Time of War 
Traaslated by W. N. ROBINSON, M.D. Net, $1.00 Excerpts from the Plays Arranged with Topical A on t 
A criticism by a very eminent Italian psychiatrist of the By FRANCIS COLMER. Net, $1.46 | 
theery held by many that the Great War is to be traced to — » | 
the psychology of the two allied emperors. The writer holds Out of the treasury of wisdom which we call “Shakespeare, I 
that while this hypothesis contains a nucleus of truth, it Mr. Colmer has found it possible to draw together a whole 
i still a huge blunder. , volume of apt quotations suitable to the Great War 
A Woman’s Diary of the War Songs and Ballads from Over the Sea 
By 8. HACNAUGHTAN. Net, $1.00 | Compiled by E. A. HELPS. Cloth, net, $1.25; full flexitt- 
Here is a book with a purely literary quality that few books Bedford morocco, with gilt edges and engraved title-page | 
em the war possess. Written with the simplicity of absolute net, $1.50. 
skill, and with a beauty that makes your heart ache, it is a A collection of virile verse from all parts of the far-fune 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS 








GEORGE MOORE’S New Novel 


THE BROOK KERITH 


“é¢ . x’) . . . 
The Brook Kerith’’ tells in a most striking way a new story of the 
life of Jesus. 
“*The Brook Kerith’ is an astonishing achievement. . . . The reader becomes steeped in the scenery, the ways and 
thoughts of ancient Syria, not in a Syria reborn through the painful toil of the archzologist, but a Syria that is as living 


to-day, humanly speaking, as it was two thousand years ago. ... It is his instinct for the right word, his simplicity ef 
method, his flow of language gliding imperceptibly from sheer colloquialism to passionate poetic expression that makes his 
book pre-eminent as an example of perfect literary stvle."—N. Y. Times. Third Edition Now Ready. $1.50 
















THE GREEN ALLEYS | THE TURTLES OF TASMAN 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ New Novel. JACK LONDON'’'S New Book. 
Another brilliant story by Mr. Phillpotts having for | A collection of the best new stories by Mr. London, 
its background the Kentish hop fields. Like “Old | containing tales of adventure, of character, of un- 
Delabole” it is a fresh demonstration of Mr. Phill- | usual experiences in unusual places. 
| 
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Summary of the News 





Those who foresaw a period of widespread 
labor troubles as a first result of the tu- 
multuous yielding by President and Con- 
gress to the demands of the railway broth- 
erhoods can find apparent justification of 
their forebodings in the events of the past 
week in New York. There a recrudescence 
of the traction strike, temporarily composed 
only a month ago, had by Sunday tied up 
virtually the entire system of surface cars 
in New York and Yonkers. The trouble 
first began on it becoming known that offi- 
cials of the subway and elevated lines were 
inducing their employees to sign a so-called 
“master and servant” contract, binding them 
for two years. A strike of the subway and 
elevated systems was decided on on Wednes- 
day of last week, spreading immediately to 
one of the surface car lines, among the em- 
ployees of which similar contracts had been 
circulated. An ironical circumstance is that 
whereas, up to the time of writing, the strike 
has hardly interfered with the normal opera- 
tion of the subway and elevated, it has ex- 
tended to all of the surface car lines in New 
York and the vicinity. 


President Wilson's conduct of the rail- 
way strike has afforded to the Republican 
candidate the issue of which he seemed to 
feel a lack. Beginning early last week, Mr 
Hughes made the hasty eight-hour legisla- 
tion the object of a succession of incisive at- 
tacks. Whether the addition of this issue 
will suffice to keep the conduct of the Re- 
publican campaign along the lines which it 
has so far taken, is an open question. In- 
dications have not been lacking that influen- 
tial Republicans are not wholly satisfied with 
the effect of Mr. Hughes’s methods of at- 
tack on the policies of the Administration. 
There was the news last week that Col. 
Roosevelt is to take a more aggressive part 
in the campaign than was originally contem- 
plated, and later reports are of a demand 
for a remodelling of methods of campaigning 
more in accordance with the Rooseveltian 
standard than with that heretofore set by 
the candidate himself. 





Meanwhile the eight-hour legislation con- 
tinues a topic of lively debate among railway 
managements. We take brief note in our 
editorial columns of the statement attributed 
to President Ripley, of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad, that the Santa Fé did 
not intend to comply with the eight-hour 
law until ordered to do so by the United 
States Supreme Court. With the majority 
of railway presidents, no doubt, wiser coun- 
sels will prevail, and action as precipitate 
as that of Congress itself will be avoided. 
Indeed, Monday’s New York Times contain- 
ed the assertion that “there is a growing 
sentiment that the eight-hour law should not 
be attacked until after the election, and that, 
if Mr. Wilson is re#lected, there should be 
no attack if the President moves within rea- 
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The Week 


The fundamental question in the contro- 





versy over the traction strike in New York 
is the question of fair play. Did Mr. Shonts, 
in engineering his scheme of organization 
for the Interborough, and in instituting his 
plan of two-year contracts to be signed in- 
dividually for the employees, wantonly in- 
vite the struggle that has come on? Was it 
a move expressly designed to undo the re- 
sult supposed to have been accomplished by 
the settlement that ended the controversy 
between the New York Railways Company 
and its employees, and which was embodied 
in the agreement of August 7? In his re- 
fusal to permit the rightfulness of these 
doings to be passed upon by an impartial 
board of inquiry, was he violating an obliga- 
tion, not expressly entered into indeed, but 
nevertheless resting morally upon him, to 
pursue the same general attitude towards 
arbitration as head of the Interborough to 
which he pledged himself as head of the New 
York Railways Company? To all these ques- 
tions the answer which seems on the face of 
things to be correct is, Yes. That he was 
bound to refuse all discussion on the ground 
that to admit it would be to put in ques- 
tion the obligation of contracts obtained 
without coercion, is a plea that will not bear 
examination. The question was not whether 
the men had a right to repudiate their con- 
tracts, but whether the policy embodied or 
exemplified in them was fair and expedient, 
and, if not, whether it was the duty of the 
company to abandon that policy. Upon this 
question there is no reason in the world why 
light should not have been thrown by fair 
inquiry. 





On the other hand, the car men on the sur- 
face lines have put themselves in the wrong 
by striking in violation of express agreement 
to submit all disputes to arbitration. And 
that public opinion will condemn in still 
stronger measure a resort to such a general 
system of sympathetic strikes as has been 
Before the la- 
bor unions of this city enter upon any such 


threatened, is quite certain. 


desperate policy, they will do well to con- 
sider the irreparable permanent injury they 
will be doing to their own future, if they 
have no compunction as to the severe tem- 
porary injury they will be inflicting upon 
But while all this 
is so, the traction managers will be making 


the people of New York. 


a most deplorable mistake if they imagine 
that in the public wrath against mischief- 
making labor leaders their own misdoings 


no less than of the unions, is obedience to 
the public demand for fair play, and con- 
sideration for the permanent interests of 
the community. Unfortunately, there is no 
law in existence at present which provides 
the means of compelling a resort to ration- 
al methods; but Mayor Mitchel, in the name 
of the interest and the moral sense of the 
whole community, can demand that both 
sides come before him and such other men 
of standing and unquestioned just-minded- 
ness as he may designate, with a view to 
bringing about a fair settlement. With the 
overwhelming force of public opinion that 
would back such a move, it would be almost 
ineredible foolhardiness for either side to 
stick to an attitude of uncompromising bel- 
ligerency. 





The chief merit of the revenue measure 
which the Senate has been debating for a 
fortnight, and which was passed on Thurs- 
day of last week, is that it constitutes anoth- 
er advance towards the historic goal of the 
party now in power—the substitution of di- 
rect taxation for the protective tariff. Assum- 
ing for the moment that the expenditure rep- 
resented by the extra levy was unescapable, 
the means adopted to raise the $205,000,000 
are to be commended. By additions to the 
income tax, an estimated sum of $110,000,000 
is to be obtained; by an inheritance tax, 
about $20,000,000; by a tax on munitions of 
war, over $70,000,000, and by miscellaneous 
fresh taxes, three or four millions more. The 
total estimated excess of disbursements over 
receipts this year is more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars. What part of it the emer- 
gency bill will not cover will be found in 
the general balance fund of nearly $70,000,- 
000—the largest general balance for eight 
years. 





As to the necessity for all of this extra 
levy of over $200,000,000, there has been the 
sharpest division of opinion in the debates; 
and the evident fact that the bi-partisan 
“preparedness” measures are responsible for 
most of it does not lessen the force of some 
Republican arguments. Speakers in the Sen- 
ate have pointed to a number of Democratic 
appropriations as grossly useless. Fore 
most is the $42,000,000 carried by the Rivers 
and Harbors bill, which is greater than the 
appropriation of last year by $22,000,000, and 
admittedly contains much “pork”—though 
there were Republicans who voted for it. The 
$20,000,000 provided for a nitrate plant is 
denounced, and the $11,000,000 for an ar- 
mor-plate plant. Some have found fault with 





will be forgotten. What is wanted of them, 





the Shackleford Good Roads bill, which com- 


mits the Government to the ultimate expen- 
diture of $85,000,000 to help the States, of 
which $6,000,000 is now appropriated. A few 
bold Republicans have even attacked the 
Rural Credits bill, which carried $15,000,000 
for the institution of its system. Condemna- 
tion is general of the Shipping bill, with its 
$50,000,000 for the leasing or buying of ves- 
sels. The Public Buildings bill, which car- 
ried $30,000,000, has happily been sidetrack- 
ed. But the Republican platform asserts 
that the Democrats have created 30,000 new 
Federal positions, and the yearly addition- 
al appropriations for them are declared to 
approach $30,000,000. The estimated appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year reach the 
unprecedented sum of $1,580,000,000 For 
this the “preparedness” hysteria is chiefly 
responsible; but enough of it is due to waste- 
ful legislation to make a serious contribu- 
tion to the total. It is deplorable that the 
country has made so little progress towards 
a budget system. 





Mr. Hughes has been throwing more and 
more energy into his attack upon the recent 
abject action of Congress in the matter of 
the railway wage. In his speeches in Maine 
he made his points with particular effective- 
ness. It is especially to be noted that what 
he drives at is not, except in a very minor 
degree, the question of arbitration of labor 
disputes, but the question of governmental 
rectitude. And, if he is not the most pol- 
ished of stylists or the most eloquent of 
orators, he has behind his words a record of 
acts in perfect keeping with them. In one 
of his speeches he declared that anybody who 
charges him with not being a friend of la- 
bor “knows that he is not telling the truth”; 
but, he went on, “I do not agree with all that 
labor proposes,” and gave this illustration: 


I fought, for example, the Full Crew bill. 
It applied generally to all railroads in the 
State. It was admitted upon argument be- 
fore me that in some cases it was aot needed, 
and it would require the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars unnecessarily. 
I said I could not sign a bill like that. We 
had a Public Service Commission, where com- 
plaints could be entertained and orders could 
be made which were properly adapted to the 
exigencies to which they relate. What we 
want in this country is fairness aad justice, 
nothing else. 


This is more to the purpose than any amount 
of fine language. Yet we find Mr. Hughes 
making many a telling hit in his treatment 
of this theme upon which he feels so strong- 
ly. Thus at Bangor: 


We cannot have Congress acting on the 
demand of the Executive before it knows 
what it is doing and with the whole American 
people looking on aghast at such abandon- 





ment of executive prerogative and of Con- 
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gressional duty. I yield to no one in my de- 
sire to have these matters settled equitably. 
The bill to which I have referred carried on 
its face in large warning the declaration of 
its own defect. It proceeded to absolutely 
impose a wage scale, and then to direct that 
somebody find out whether it had any busi- 
ness to do it. 


That last sentence is not so bad for a man 
who is not given to the making of epigrams. 





President Ripley’s statement that the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad will not 
obey the Eight-Hour law until “ordered to 
do so by the Supreme Court” is extremely 
mischievous. If it is merely an awkward 
way of expressing that railway’s desire to 
test the law in our highest court, it is un- 
derstandable. But the language itself is 
that of lawlessness, and Mr. Adamson, the 
father of the bill, has been quick to seize 
upon this aspect of it. If the law is un- 
constitutional, it will be set aside by the 
courts; if it is rankly unjust, the recourse 
is to the court of public opinion, which, 
from every indication, is leaning clearly to 
the side of the railways. It would only take, 
however, a few utterances like this of Mr. 
Ripley—who fortunately has thus far had 
no imitators—to cause the pendulum to 
swing back. There are plenty of people as 
it is who, remembering the railways’ past 
misdeeds, take a certain satisfaction in see- 
ing them punished now, even though un- 
justly. 





“Any party which surrenders fundamen- 
tal principles to the exigencies of the hour 
is courting defeat.” Thus, truthfully, spoke 
Senator Underwood last week. His indict- 
ment of his party and its President was in 
relation to the dyestuff schedule—the levying 
of a protective tariff by the Democracy 
which has a thousand times denounced tar- 
iffs for protection as a robbery of the peo- 
ple. Despite the soundness of his position, 
Mr. Underwood carried only six Democratic 
Senators with him. What he says of this 
surrender of principle is equally true of the 
humerous others which have led many to 
believe that Mr. Wilson will sacrifice any of 
the party’s principles for political expedi- 
ency. If the situation were an ordinary one, 
such as existed at the time of the enacting 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, the Democracy 
would, we believe, not only court defeat, but 
receive it. The loss of faith in Mr. Wilson 


would cost the party dearly. In the confused 
cross-currents of this campaign which make 
it impossible to centre public attention on 
any one issue or any one betrayal of the par- 
ty by the Administration, lies Mr. Wilson's 


best hope of escaping a reckoning and of 
making needless Senator Underwood's warn- 
ing. That even a handful of men has stood 
firm gives at least the hope that, when these 
turbulent times are over, the Democracy may 
return to those fundamental principles for 
which Grover Cleveland stood like a rock. 





Senator Underwood did not stand exclu- 
sively upon general principle in fighting the 
provision for a tariff on dyestuffs. There is 
good reason for believing that it is a piece of 
unscientific lawmaking, and he pointed out 
specific weaknesses with effect. Manufactur- 
ers of dyestuffs in the hearings, as he said, 
have testified that a much lower rate of duty 
than that imposed would equalize the dif- 
ference in cost of production in Germany and 
America. An impost ranging from 80 to 140 
per cent., as against the present average of 
30, is surely excessive. The complex dye- 
stuffs industry, built on a number of other 
industries whose by-products it uses, and 
closely connected with the textile, paint, and 
paper industries, is one which will require 
careful study by the Tariff Commission. 
Meanwhile, the Democrats should at least 
not rush into exaggerated rate-making. With 
what effect the Republicans will employ the 
clause was recently shown by Penrose, who 
proclaimed that “it constitutes a complete 
admission that we must be industrially in- 
dependent and that we should have 
protective duties that will maintain diversi- 
fied industries and protect the home market 
and insure ample wages.” It will be the text 
for many a high-tariff orator. As it will not 
be effective till after the war is ended, we 
might have waited longer to determine our 
action. 





Every day brings its list of Progressives 
who have come out for Hughes or have 
come out for Wilson, with a statement of 
reasons annexed. And too often it is made 
plain that they come not as Progressives at 
all, but simply as men and women who pre 
fer Hughes or who prefer Wilson, if not in- 
deed as former Republicans and former Dem- 
ocrats. What, for example, is there in Gif- 
ford Pinchot’s stated motives for his return 
to the Republican fold that would show he 
comes from the Progressive camp instead 
of the Socialist camp or the Prohibition 
camp? Mr. Wilson’s weakness in the Lusi- 
tania matter, Mr. Wilson’s vacillation with 
regard to Mexico, above all Mr. Wilson’s re- 
fusal to take sides “on the greatest moral 
issue of our time,” namely, the side of the 
Allies in the great war—these have shaped 





Mr. Pinchot’s action. Now these reasons may 














be more than sufficient to justify Mr. Pin- 
chot the individual in voting against Mr. 
Wilson, but there is nothing which should 
drive Mr. Pinchot as one of the leaders of 
Progressivism to come out against Mr. Wil- 
son, unless we take it that Progressivism, 
being essentially a moral movement, is nat- 
urally concerned with moral issues even if 
they are fought out in Europe. Of the great 
social programme upon which the Onward 
Christian Soldier movement of 1912 was 
based, Mr. Pinchot mentions just one issue— 
conservation; and in that he has a sort of 
proprietary interest. It all comes down to 
this: “As a Progressive I like Mr. Hughes 
much more than I do Mr. Wilson,” or the 
other way about. 


The vote of the Senate last week putting 
extraordinary powers in the hands of the 
President with which to retaliate against 
Great Britain's interference with American 
shipping, trade, and mails, ought to surprise 
no one, least of all the London Foreign Of- 
fice. Its officials have had warning enough 
in all conscience that American patience was 
nearing an end, and the warnings have by 
no means come exclusively from American 
sources. Thus the Manchester Guardian, in 
a leading editorial of August 17, pointed out 
that various English influences, particularly 
England's policy towards Ireland, were 
arousing suspicion and resentment in the 
United States. It dwelt at length upon the 
anxieties aroused here by the economic con- 
ference of the Allies in Paris, but it made 
the mistake of dismissing the Orders-in- 
Council, the censorship, the blacklist, and 
interference with American mails as of less- 
er moment. These acts have been growing 
increasingly exasperating, notably since the 
British Foreign Office has undertaken to reg- 
ulate just what the American people shall 
and shall not read. As for the Senate’s pro- 
posals, it must be remembered that they give 
the President power which will be available 
not only in this war, but in any future con- 
flict. Even as modified they remain dras- 
tic enough. We cannot at this hour be- 
lieve that a situation is likely to arise that 
would compel the President to resort to such 
extreme measures. They should, however, 
serve as a timely warning to the British 
Foreign Office. 
in President Wil- 
son's speech of encouragement to the suf- 
fragists is the pronounced, if only implied, 
weakening of his opposition to the achieve- 
ment of equal suffrage by Federal amend- 


“We feel the tide,” he said; “we re 


The outstanding fact 


ment. 
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joice in the strength of it; we shall not quar- 
rel in the long run as to the method of it.” 
Again, he declared himself “a little impatient 
sometimes about the discussion of the chan- 
nels and methods by which suffrage is to 
Yet the President has heretofore 
expressed in the strongest terms his own pro- 


prevail.” 


found concern over the method by which suf- 
frage should win forward, and his objection 
to its attainment by means of a Federal 
amendment: “I am tied to a conviction 
which I have had all my life that changes of 
this sort ought to be brought about State by 
State,” he declared on January 6, 1915. “It 
is a long-standing and deeply matured con- 
viction on my part, and therefore I would 
be without excuse to my own constitutional 
principles if I lent my support to this very 
important movement for an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States.” The 
President may partially reconcile these two 
positions by emphasizing his words of last 
week about the strength of the suffrage tide: 
once the tide has become overwhelmingly 
strong over all the nation, it might be ar- 
gued, the question of methods, of breaking 
down old legal barriers, is immaterial. But 
this is a strained interpretation of his last 
declaration, and one that will not greatly 
comfort those who feel, as he once did, that, 
irrespective of the desirability of suffrage, 
the “method” is of paramount importance. 

A mixed result in the primary election in 
Wisconsin leaves uppermost the fact that 
La Follette, who in April won a majority of 
the delegates to the Republican Convention 
with humiliating difficulty, will probably 
again be Senator from that State. The State 
is normally so Republican—the majority for 
that party in the Gubernatorial election of 
1914 was 21,000—that the victory of the old 
radical over his conservative Republican op- 
ponent, Malcolm G. Jeffris, will be regarded 
as equivalent to a final choice. The person- 
al strength of the man alone gave him his 
majority, for the Phillips, or stalwart, fac- 
tion won without difficulty on the State tick- 
et. Wisconsin is through with the La Fol- 
lette brand of progressivism in home af- 
fairs; but there is at least one aspect in 
which the country at large may find plea- 
sure in his renomination. The hardest fight 
against him was made because, as the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel put it, in voting for the 
Underwood tariff, “he misrepresented his 
own State and forfeited the support of all 
concerned for the prosperity of . . . her 
papers 
could write (we quote the Dodgeville Chron 


basic interests. Even the rural 


icle) that “at a critical hour he turned his 
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back to the farmers and voted to make their 
products free.” In the event of general Re- 
publican success, we shall have protection- 
ists enough in the Senate without another 
from La Follette’s State. 





Ohio has made a promising start in deal- 
ing with the outrage at Lima, where, two 
weeks ago, a mob stormed the jail and all but 
lynched the Sheriff in an attempt to get its 
hands on a negro prisoner. The Allen Coun- 
ty grand jury last week returned indictments 
against sixteen of the would-be lynchers, in- 
cluding “several business men,” and thir- 
teen of the sixteen were promptly arrested. 
All praise is due to the authorities for their 
dispatch, and to the members of the grand 
jury for their courage. Ohio’s handling of 
the disgraceful affair seems, so far, to be 
in marked contrast to the apathy and cow- 
ardice shown by such States as Georgia and 
Texas in dealing with these horrors. Mean- 
while the prisoner awaits trial for murder- 
ous assault. Let swift justice be done to 
him—and to the men who sought to wipe 
out one crime by another as foul! 





An “outburst of loud and continued ap- 
plause,” says a special cable to the New York 
Times, greeted the following declaration by 
President Harry Gosling, in his speech at the 
opening of the forty-eighth annual meeting 
of the British Trades Union Congress at 


Birmingham: 

Many there are, some from sordid motives, 
others with a desire for revenge, who speak 
and write exultantly of trade wars and tariff 
wars. We are not going to let it be sup- 
posed that we countenanced our entry into 
this terrible war for the purpose of captur- 
ing German trade. Our motives, I mean the 
motives of the overwhelming majority, in 
entering this war were to enforce recogni- 
tion of treaties. 


Evidently the programme which proposes 
perpetuation of international ill-will, of mu- 
tual injury, of sleepless enmity between 
neighboring peoples in time of peace, is not 
going to be put through in England without 
a determined struggle. This manifestation 
of sentiment by a great assembly of British 
workingmen is one of the first strong indica- 
tions of the protest that is coming. But that 
protest is sure to gather weight and vol- 
ume as time goes on. The force of the sen- 
timent behind England's grand policy of free 
trade was demonstrated to the confusion of 
Mr. Chamberlain when he made his protec- 
tionist crusade after the Boer War. It will 
have to meet now a more formidable enemy 
in the shape of the passions aroused by the 
present gigantic conflict; but on the other 
hand it will be reinforced by the tremendous 
power of the deep-seated moral sentiment of 








which the incident at the Trades Union Con- 
gress gives some indication. 





Mr. Root’s recent speech to the American 
Bar Association upon standards in law has 
had a most promising sequel. The section 
on legal training has completed ten years’ 
work upon proper standards for admission 
to the bar; the rules it has suggested at Chi- 
cago will be voted on at the next meeting. 
It is hoped that all States can be persuaded 
to enact them into law. The first require- 
ment is that examinations in each State shall 
be conducted by a board appointed by the 
highest appellate court, and that no law 
diploma shall take their place. Strict and 
detailed credentials as to character are de- 
manded, two of them from lawyers. Students 
shall be officially registered upon the com- 
mencement of their course of preparation; 
but no student shall be entered until after 
he has passed the necessary requirements 
for entrance to the collegiate department of 
his State University, or to a college ap- 
proved by the board. All applicants shall 
be compelled to study law for four years, the 
first three of which must be spent in com- 
pleting the prescribed course at an approved 
law school. The subjects in which the can- 
didates must be prepared are also listed by 
the Association, while there are minor re- 
quirements. These standards will seem un- 
duly high in many States where laxity pre- 
vails, and it is held that the bar should be 
“democratic.” But they are demanded by 
legal and judicial progress, and there is no 
reason why the Bar Association should not 
be as successful in obtaining them as was 
the American Medical Association in ad- 
vancing medical standards. 





It is to be wished that the case of the 
artist Blakelock, and his pathetic delight 
when returned last week through the Blake- 
lock Fund to a rural studio and sanitarium, 
might be the means of awakening a new in- 
terest in the urgent subject of the after- 
care of the insane. Only the genius of 
Bilakelock saved him, after seventeen 
years, from being looked upon to the 
last as social refuse. He will now be 
under close, but not irritating, supervision 
for six months. The out-treatment of nearly 
all the curably and mildly insane, under 
scientific supervision, might be arranged for 
upon a similar plan. New York, her hos- 
pitals intolerably overcrowded, is already 
taking steps towards such an arrangement; 
the release of patients on parole is permit- 
ted, and the State has four or five after-care 
agents. 
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THE ISSUE OF CHARACTER. 





Mr. Hughes’s speech at Nashville last 
week may well prove to be the turning point 
of his campaign. By this we do not mean 
that it will determine, or even that it will 
directly go far towards determining, the re- 
sult of the election. Voters will divide on 


many issues, more or less definite; they will | 


be influenced by many impulses of senti- 
ment or of habit, upon which Mr. Hughes’s 
declaration on the question of the snap-judg- 
ment “eight-hour” legislation will have lit- 
tle influence, either favorable or unfavora- 
ble. But there is one issue upon which the 
conduct of the Republican candidate in the 
presence of his Nashville audience has a/| 
decisive bearing. That issue is the person- | 
ality of the candidate himself. It was upon 
that issue, be it remembered, and upon that 
issue alone, that he was nominated; it was | 
not owing to his special views on any partic- | 
ular question, but to his character and rec: | 
ord as a public servant deserving of the | 


highest trust, that he was preferred above 


| 


all other aspirants by the unmistakable voice | 


of the party. And it has been an almost | 
incredible misfortune to him that up to last | 
week this element in his candidacy, supposed 
to be far and away its greatest asset, had 
simply not entered at all as a factor in his | 
campaign. Not only had it not entered as a 
positive factor, but his standing was being 
undermined by what appeared to be the pain- 
ful absence of it. 


day, What has become of the Hughes we 


People were asking every 


knew? 

Well, the Hughes we knew is the Hughes 
who spoke his mind at Nashville. The per- 
sonal impression he made by his general | 
bearing in the face of a hostile audience, 
the personal triumph he won by his firm tact 
and quiet courage, were but a small part of 
what he accomplished. It is his clean-cut 
declaration on the recent surrender of the 
Government at Washington to threats by 
labor unions that will serve as the unques- 
tionab'e reminder of what the country has 
always known Hughes to be. There was in 
it neither bluster nor fine language; there 
was in it simply that note of unbending rec- 
titude which has been the distinguishing 
mark of his entire career in public office. “I 
am opposed,” he declared, “to being dictat- 
ed to, either in the executive department or 
in Congress, by any power on earth before 
the facts are known, and in the absence of 
the facts.” Let the Brotherhoods rage, if they 
will; let demagogues rant, and spineless on- 
lookers shake their heads; Mr. Hughes 








| pel a revision of judgment. 
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; | 
plants himself on the firm rock of princi-| cially two. On the question of our relations 


ple, and takes the consequences, be they what | 


they may. What he says to-day is no more 
than what he did when, as Governor, he 
vetoed the two-cent fare bill. And the Amer- 
ican people can count on his acting with 
the same unfaltering rectitude in any sit- 


uation in which he may be placed if in 


vested with the authority of the Presidency. | 


Not the power of wealth nor the pressure 
of the populace nor threats of labor unions 
following the dic- 


will swerve him from 


tates of his clear convictions. 
Only last week we spoke of the pained dis 


appointment with which Mr Hughes's 


friends and admirers have been reading his 
campaign speeches. It would be absurd to 


contend that this feeling will at once dis 


| appear, in consequence of a single asser 


a 
| tion of force and character. But on the 
| 
' 
| 
} 
] 


other hand it is only just to say that the 
Nashville speech, coupled with his uncom 
promising refusal to soothe German-Ameri 
can susceptibilities at St. Louis, must com 
His campaign 
has not been an impressive one; it has fall- 
en far short of what it might have been. But 
in the light of what Mr. Hughes has now 
done, in relation both to the labor vote and 
to the German-American vote, the one most 
damaging criticism upon his campaign falls 
to the ground. His bearing in regard to 
the subject of Germany has been widely 
ascribed to fear of the German-Americans 
or desire to retain their favor. We could 
wish that it had been far other than it has 
been; we could wish that, even at the last, 
he had chosen some better way of confut- 


| tive achievement 


ing that view than by a blanket endorsement 
of Col. Roosevelt’s speech, with all its crudi- 
ties and absurdities, and its personal abuse 


of the President. But confute it he has. No 


| tional legislators’ 


longer can German-American organs with a 
shadow of reason claim him as an ally. The 
man that stood before the German-Ameri- 


cans of St. Louis, as he did the other day, the 
man that at Nashville calmly threw down 
his gage on the issue of labor-union domina- 


tion, is not a man against whom the charge 
of “pussy-footing” can hereafter be made | 


with much effectiveness. 


The issue which Mr. Hughes's declaration 


at Nashville brought to the front of the! 
political stage has since been attracting ever- 
Whether it will as- 
sume a position of cardinal importance in the 


increasing attention. 


campaign is still, however, to be seen. And 


there will, in any case, remain, in addition | 
to the personal attributes of the candidates, | 
other questions of prime importance, espe 


with Mexico, there is a sharp confrontation 
of the opposing sides, certainly as regards 
the past, probably as regards the future. On 
the tar/ff, the contrast is not so pronounced 
as it has been in former campaigns, or as i 
would be in this but for Mr. Wilson's cones 
ions to protectionism; yet clearly the Ri: 
publican side stands for protection as a prin 
ciple and the Democratic side against 
These two great elements in the cont: 
weigh powerfully in the scales with vot 
who are as yet undecided, a multitude | ) 
ably far surpassing in number what ! 

known at the corresponding stage 
former Presidential campaig: But, whi 
the force of these and other element 
contest remains unimpaired, the 


important res] 
Hughe d 


has, in one most 
on, in consequence of M1 
; more 


tion at Nashville, a new and a 


VR. WILSON’S CONGRESS 


In the session which came to a Closet 


Friday of last week, Congress lived up t 


the now familiar Wilsonian standard in vo 


ume of achievement On whatever pe 
opinion may differ as to Mr. Wilson's 
ers, there can be no doubt that he is d 
onstrated an ability to keep Cor i 
work, and to get out of it actio 
and controversial subjects, beyon 
dent. To this power and it 
exercise must be ascribed the first 
still remains the most unquestioned 
accomplished in hi Ad 
ministration. Few thought it possible that 
he would be able, in the first Congressional! 
session of his term of office, to keep the na 


noses to the grindstone 


| after their trying labors over the Tariff bill 


long enough to secure the enactment of the 
Banking and Currency law which establish 


ed the Federal Reserve system. His success 


| in doing so, and in steering the bill through 


its manifold difficulties, has proved to be 


but a foretaste of what has since become 


| established as the expected order of the day. 


It cannot be said of the session just closed 
that constructive legislation of anything like 
such far-reaching character has been enact 
ed; unless indeed that term be applied to tae 
“preparedness” appropriations which, as the 
initiation of a new policy, may prove to be 
as momentous in their effect as the enact 
ment of any statute law. But these appro 
priations have been put through, upon a scale 
far transcending anything which not many 
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out the bounds of possibility; and antecedent 
to this, legislation recasting the entire mill- 
tary system of the country had been put 
through. Among the acts which stand out 
in addition to these are, particularly, the Ru- 
ral Credits law, the act creating a Tariff 
the Philippines Government 
act, the Child Labor law, and the long-con- 
tested measure which puts the Government 
into the shipping business; besides others 
that have given rise to less discussion. Some 
of the measures we have mentioned have 


Commission, 


been passed, at least so far as regards their 
main content, without serious difference of 
opinion as between the two great parties. 
Others have been put through as distinctive- 
ly party acts. But it may be said of nearly 
all of them that the driving power behind 
was that of the President. Left 
themselves, more than one of these legisla- 


them to 
tive projects would either have been defeated 
by sheer opposition or obstruction, or would 
have got entangled in difficulties of detail 
which would have effectively prevented their 
enactment into law in the present session. 
Of his dominating influence over nation- 


al legislation, Mr. Wilson is far from making 


a secret. He regards it as the proper rdéle 
of the executive head of our Government. 
Just how far, in this, he differs from his 
predecessors, is an interesting question, and 


one to which the answer is by no means 
simple. The complexity of government, the 
gigantic character of the nation’s interests, 
and the extension of the scope of govern- 
mental functions have been for at least a 
generation steadily producing a trend in the 
direction of increasing Executive influence 
upon the course of legislation. Not only have 
the Presidents themselves felt the necessity 
of exercising this influence, but the nation 


been accustomed to look to the 


has long 

White House as the one place upon which 
the desires of the nation, the demands of 
public opinion, must be focussed if orderly 
progress is to be made. It is only in the 
case of Mr. Wilson, however, that the con- 
viction of the rightfulness of this develop- 
ment, and of its inevitable extension to a 


definite goal, has been held in the form of a 
fully avowed doctrine. Indeed, the one prin- 
ciple to which Mr. Wilson has been steadily 
faithful throughout his career, the one doc 
trine which found thorough lodgment in his 
mind in the days of his theoretical dealing 
with governmental questions and has re 
mained undisturbed during his practical ex- 
ercise of political power, is the doctrine that 
the structure of our government should be 
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in fact, if not in form, assimilated as nearly 
as possible to that of such parliamentary 
governments as the British, in which the 
wielder of executive power is also charged 
with the functions of directing legislation 
and of determining party policy. 

In putting this theory into practice, Mr. 
Wilson has had the advantage of exception- 
al personal qualities on his own part, and in 
no small measure also of the absence or ex- 
treme scarcity of qualities to match them on 
the part of the membership of Congress. The 
consequence has been that it has sometimes 
seemed almost as though he were controlling 
the actions of that body, not so much after 
the fashion of the leader of a representative 
assembly as of a man who holds the strings 
to which a set of puppets are bound to 
dance. This was singularly illustrated in 
the curious history of the armed-ship im- 
broglio, when, indeed, the dancing was ex- 
tremely confused, but yet the result, though 
incoherent and unintelligible, was, in the 
rough, what the President wanted. However, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
power in question, even in the hands of such 
a master as Wilson, is without its limita- 
tions. Indeed, a quick realization of its lim- 
itations is one of his prime resources in its 
management. Only this can account for his 
unhesitating throwing over of Secretary Gar- 
rison’s programme of army organization, to 
which the President had been deeply enough 
committed, and the abandonment of which 
caused Mr. Garrison to resign in disgust. 

While Mr. Wilson always has in mind the 
idea of assuming for the Presidency, so far 
as circumstances permit, such power over 
legislation as that exercised by a British 
Prime Minister, it may be doubted whether 
he is equally alive to the bearing of the 
conditions to which the latter power is oblig- 
A British Prime Minister 
must submit his proposals to a Parliament 
whose rejection of them means the immi- 
nent risk of his own downfall. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has a hold upon 
his office which nothing can shake until the 
close of a fixed term of years. This has a 
double effect upon the situation; it means, 
first, that success is far more probable, 
irrespective of the actual preference of 
Congress, since Congressmen know that the 
seat of power will continue where it is; and 
secondly it means that failure is not final. 
The passage of the Government Shipping 
bill is an illustration of what can be accom- 
plished by that unflagging persistence in 
which Mr. Wilson—when he chooses—is un- 
surpassed. No man has made so many vio- 


ed to conform. 








lent changes of position and opinion with 
such utter nonchalance; and no man has 
shown more dogged determination in mat- 
ters upon which his heart is firmly set. Alike 
for the good and the bad that is in him, for 
sagacity and for shortsightedness, for reso- 
lution and for opportunism, the record of 
Mr. Wilson’s dealings with Congress is quite 
as illuminating as that of his exercise of 
strictly executive functions. 








GERMANY THE FORTRESS SMASHER. 





An armored fortress taken on the rush 
and a bag of 20,000 prisoners will recall to 
Germans the great days of Namur and Novo- 
georgievsk. The heavy guns that began the 
symphony at Liége are still in good voice at 
Tutrakan. The effect of the Rumanian de- 
feat on public opinion in Germany is self- 
evident. Another enemy has risen to chal- 
lenge German might, and has met with swift 
payment for his folly. The sharp, dramatic 
victories in this war have been nearly al! 
on Germany’s side. We know that the fate 
of the war was decided at the Marne, and 
one cannot even at this date read the story 
of that battle without awe and tremor. But 
it took long months for the battle of the 
Marne to be told and for its results to be com- 
prehended. There was no evident German 
disaster at the Marne, no great harvest of 
prisoners, no heavy capture of guns. Where- 
as German victories have so often shown an 
immediate profit in the form of great for- 
tresses, hundreds of heavy guns, huge masses 
of prisoners, like those of Von Hindenburg 
in the Mazurian Lakes. The German peo 
ple is not altogether deceived by its Gov- 
ernment. Those dramatic victories must go 
far to keep up the belief in ultimate victory, 
even though the thundering prelude never 
seems to lead to the expected climax and the 
rapturous finale. 

But if the latest tale of a great fortress 
taken by “storm,” that is, by artillery fire, 
is bound to be put forth by the General Staff 
as another proof of Teuton invincibility, one 
cannot help wondering whether in the minds 
of this same General Staff and of the War 
Lord himself there is not a stirring of 
doubts and regrets that go back to the be 
ginning of the war. Was the fundamental 
conception of the German campaign against 
France an error? Was the march through 
Belgium with all its enormous consequences 
necessary? The reasons for the invasion of 
Belgium were two. One was the supposed 
fact that the road to France from Germany 
direct was barred by the fortress chain from 
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Verdun down to Belfort. The other reason 
was Germany’s desire for a huge Sedan to 
be obtained by an encircling movement 
through Belgium. The destruction of a 
fortress barrier calls for heavy guns. Ger- 
many had the guns, but apparently she did 
not herself realize in advance their full 
capacity. The encircling of an army of two 
million men calls for the highest kind of 
generalship. Germany thought she had the 
generalship, but events showed she had not. 
In other words, the Kaiser began the war 
by playing what turned out to be his weaker 
cards. His generals were outguessed by 
Joffre. His heavy guns, at any rate until 
quite recently, have had the advantage over 
the Allies. 

It is idle but fascinating speculation as 
to what would have happened if Germany 
had hurled her heavy guns and masses 
along the Alsace-Lorraine frontier against 
the French barrier fortress. What reason 
is there to suppose that the old-fashioned 
fortresses at Verdun, Toul, Epinal, and Bel- 
fort would have held out against the forty- 
two centimetres any longer than Liége, 
Namur, or Maubeuge? Let it be recalled 
that in the French war scheme this fortress 
barrier was not counted upon as a perma- 
nent line of defence. It was intended sim- 
ply to hold back the enemy while the French 
armies mobilized and concentrated. But if 
these forts had gone down in days instead 
of weeks, as the French Staff must have 
expected at the very least, the concentration 
of the French armies might have been pre- 
vented. Germany broken 
through between centre and tackle on both 
sides and “smeared” the enemy’s play. Or 
if the French army were not beaten, there 
would still have been the opportunity to 
set the Sedan machinery into motion by 
following exactly in Moltke’s steps. In 1870 
Sedan was obtained by forcing the French 
army northward away from Paris to the 
Belgian frontier. In 1914 Germany set out to 
force the French army back upon Paris 
from the north, and towards Joffre’s own cen- 
tres of recruitment and reserve which he 
used so well. 


would have 


This leaves out of consideration the dif- 
ferent aspect the war might have assumed 
if not for the attack on Belgium. Say that 
England would have found a pretext other 
than Belgium for intervening. That inter- 
vention would have been delayed by valuable 
days, and the English expeditionary army, 
instead of going up to Mons, would have 
had to take the much longer route to the 
plains of Champagne. How different would 


countries, how different might even have 
been that factor of American ammunitions 
to which Germany sullenly attributes so 
much of her troubles, it is hardly necessary 
to state. 





THE EMPIRE WITH A PENCIL. 





Uncle Sam’s support being purchased, in 
the last resort, by the cession of Canada.- 
Maximilian Harden. 


The German people have been fond of de- 





scribing themselves as passionately in love 
with reality. They are not. 
made splinters of their Realpolitik and | 
shown them up for incorrigible visionaries. | 
The enemies of Germany have been sneer-| 
ing at the Kaiser’s people as a nation of | 
grubbers and cataloguers. 
Germany is the wild-eyed stranger with a 


The war has 


This is not true. 


| 
pencil and a piece of paper who asks only | 
three minutes of your time to Guenstente | 
the invasion of California by an army of | 
five million Chinese under the leadership of | 
the Mikado. The man with the pencil plays | 
with races and continents and alliances and 
social revolutions. He shakes an Alaska- 
Cape Horn railway from his sleeve. 
Government ownership of the coal mines out 
of his vest pocket. 
Maximilian Harden, who, in a short paren- | 


He pulls | 
He is own brother to 


thesis, brings Canada under the Stars and 
Stripes. He is kin to the learned, fantastic 
Germans who pull out a large-scale map and 
play Manifest Destiny; showing, for instance, 
how the configuration of the valley of the 
Euphrates spells the doom of English rule in 
India; how the predominant Gallo-Latin ele- | 
ment in the south of France, striving against | 
the predominant Gallo-Teuton element in the 
north of France, means national eclipse; and | 


how the interaction of the gulf stream and 
the trade winds brings South America with- 


in the sphere of European domination to the | 
exclusion of the United States. Herr Harden | 
looks at a map and cedes Canada to the Unit- 
ed States. What has been going on in Can- 
ada and the United States in the last twenty | 
years does not matter to the man with a 
pencil. 

Decadent France, that was destined to 
crumple up under the first blow from the Ger- 
man fist; shopkeeping, hypocritical England, 
that would egg on France to war and leave 
her in the lurch; uncivilized and unorganized 
Russia, that could not possibly endure more 
than six months of war; French anti-militar- 
ists ready to raise barricades in the streets 
of Paris; Russian revolutionaries prepared 
to march on the Winter Palace; British trade- 





have been the state of opinion in neutral 








unionists refusing to back up a war; Celtic 








Ireland rising as a man against Saxon dom- 


ination—these are only a few of the tragi- 
comic calculations of the Empire with a pen- 
cil. That busy little bit of lead had no diffi 
culty in demonstrating that the Pan-Islamic 
world would rise against England the tyrant 
of Egypt, Russia the spoliator of Persia, Italy 
for her seizure of Tripoli, and France for her 
seizure of Morocco; only, somehow or other, 
the Pan-Islamic world did not rise, and the 
Grand Sherif of the holy city of Mecca has de 
clared war against the Caliph at Constanti 
nople. It is true that the man with a pencil! 
has been busy on the other sid: Many a cal 
culation by an Allied amateur has gone 
astray. But Allied calculations have been, 
as we have said, amateur. They have lacked 
the cosmic conclusiveness of the German 
crayon work. They have been put forward 
frankly as the expression of a hope or a de 
sire rather than as the operation of ‘the on- 
and-on striving and _ by-the-law-of-its-own- 
nature-determined course of historic evolu 
tion so prolifically made in Germany. 

The difference between the man with a 
pencil on the 7:59 loca) and the German Em- 
pire is that the former has no footnotes, glos- 
sary, general introduction, and appendix; no 
scholarship and methodology in other words 

jut the outcome is the same. The commut- 
er with a pencil will sometimes insist, in curt 
fashion, that 2 times 2 is 5. German scholar- 
hip will say, on such occasions: “If we look 
upon the numeral 2 not as 2, but only as the 
convenient expression of the square root of 
2 multiplied by the square root of 2, then 
it is to be seen that, under the circumstances 
we have in mind, the square of the square 
root of 2 multiplied by the square of the 
square root of 2 will equal 5.” The com- 
muter with a pencil will point out to you the 
danger to Western civilization from modern 
forces, operating among 900,000,000 Chinese; 
whereas we know that there are only about 
The Houston Stewart 


400,000,000 Chinese. 


Chamberlain school of German _ scholar 
ship and logic will say: “As Johannes Fun- 
kelstern has shown in his epoch-making in- 
vestigations on ‘Blood Tests and Nervous Re 
actions Among the Chinese,’ published in the 
Jahrbiicher der phantastischen Wissenschaf- 
ten, Leipzig, 1911-13, passim, the productive 
energy capable of being developed by the 
average Chinese peasant is equal to 2% times 
the latent energy of the European farmer. It 
is therefore only necessary to multiply 400,- 
000,000 Chinamen by 2% to see how inevita- 
ble is the time when the Western world will 
be confronted by the power of an armed 
China of nine hundred million men.” 


For all its minute scholarship and vast 








o1-o 

B54 
apparatus of psychological research, Ger- 
many is the man with the pencil who can 
With an 


mobilization of geographical detail the Ger- 


prove anything. overwhelming 
man savant can show you how inevitable it 
was that a great civilization should have 
arisen in the rich river-valleys of the Nile 
and Euphrates. He can also show you how 
nevitable it was that a civilization should 
have arisen on the table-land of Irak, on the 
mountain tops of Peru, and in the fast- 
messes of the Turkestan desert. He can 
show you how the Norman invasion inevita- 
diy fertilized the English nation, and how 
fe Tartar invasion inevitably sterilized the 
n nation. Scholars all the world over 


yave that trick: but it 


has been brought to 
ym in the country of Maximilian Har- 


te: nd Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 
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THE PIGNESS 


AND THE LITTLENESS OF 
rHE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


I SIR HENRY LUCY 


House or CoMMons, August 19 
ft ha een said that the elephant, in re- 
spect to his capacity to uproot with his trunk 


t tree or with it to pick up a pin, bears 


a for 
@nse resemblance t the House of Com- 
mons The comparison is apt It may be 
added that of the two exercises the House 
prefer pin-picking A striking illustration 
# this familiar tendency was provided this 


wer The demon of war is abroad in the 
iad We can almost hear the thunder of 


on the banks of the Somme. The 
Heose, playing the larger part in common 
with the elephant, has, to meet the charges of 
be war, raised revenues hitherto fabulous in 
gtoount It has devoted its manhood to car- 


ry on the Titanic conflict. Determined final- 
y “© uproot the upas tree of German militar- 
it will haggle over no expense of blood 
ar money to achieve its righteous purpose. On 
a duy this week it happened that, superadded 
to the cares pertaining to this resolution, was 
the duty of dealing with the important home 
qeestions of further prolongation of the life 
of Parliament and revision of the Register in 
anticipation of an inevitable general election. 

in approach to this augmented business of 
stpreme urgency the member for East Aber- 
discovered standing in the 
corner seat of the fourth 


Geenashire wa 
gwangway by the 
Brach, in which the member for East Edin- 
burgh reposed with ostentatiously far-away 
Fook He was flagrantly out of order. As 
served as the Bill of Rights is prohibition of 
attempting to address the Chair 
gangway In response to angry 
Shouts of “Order! order!” Mr. Cowan told a 
tereching story. Early in the morning he had 
emered the House and placed on the seat 
mew occupied by Mr. Hogge a card signifying 
appropriation. That was a preliminary pro- 
eenfing, equivalent to pegging out a claim on 
a wewly discovered gold field. In accordance 


a sember 
fram the 


wrth regulation governing the case, he was, 
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later, present at prayers, and inserted a name- 
card in the slot at the back of the bench. 
Everything being done to secure possession 
ff a seat whence he might comfortably at- 
tend the important debate arranged, he stroll- 
ed off to the lobby. On returning after ten 
minutes’ absence he found Mr. Hogge in the 
seat. What was more disturbing, he refused 
to get out of it. Hence, on the principle with 
which despairing men sometimes break a shop 
window in order to call public attention to an 
ict of injustice under which they smart, Mr. 
Cowan stood in the gangway and proposed to 
offer a few remarks 

The incident—whose development was 
watched with avid interest by a House for- 
setful for a moment of the war raging on 
our battle-fronts, of a _five-shilling-in-the- 
pound income tax, and of the urgent neces- 
sity of conserving the rights of Parliamen- 
tary voters in arms on sea or land—illus- 
trates one of several quaint customs observed 
yy the Mother of Parliaments. In most leg- 
islative chambers founded upon her procedure 
and precedents, members have seats indi- 
vidually allotted to them. The House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington, for example, is 
furnished with comfortable armchairs con- 
veniently fitted with revolving apparatus, so 
that a member, beginning to be bored with 
ye point of view, may turn round and sur- 
vey another. Also he has a desk all his own, 
in which he may keep his private papers. In 
the Hungarian Parliament the desks of mem- 
bers upon occasion play a leading part in a 
debate. When a Minister makes a statement 
not wholly satisfactory to representatives of 
one of the several nationalities that grudging- 
ly own the sway of the Austrian Emperor, 
they in unison uplift the lid of their desk 
and bring it down with a bang. 

Members of the House of Commons have 
no desk, nor, with the exception of the two 
front benches, is there recognized prescrip- 
tive right to a particular seat. The cumbrous, 
inconvenient method of obtaining a seat is 
indicated in the tussle between the two Scotch 
representatives named. A member urgently 
desirous of obtaining a seat for a particular 
debate must needs be up bright and early 
to peg out his claim. Formerly this was done 
by placing the hat on the coveted seat. It 
is on record in a veracious chronicle that in 
anticipation of Mr. Gladstone bringing in his 
first Home Rule bill that matured statesman, 
the present Secretary of State for India (Mr. 
Chamberlain), arrived at break of day in 
Palace Yard with a four-wheeler filled with 
top hats. These he managed by a succession 
of journeys to convey to the House of Com- 
mons, planting them out like cabbages on a 
back bench below the gangway, then occu- 
pied by the leaders of the newly born Dis- 
sentient Liberal party. 

The hat thus placed on a particular seat 
served a double purpose. It asserted a claim, 
and apparently testified to the owner’s ob- 
servance of the rule that it was valid only in 
the case of members who remained within the 
building up to prayer-time, when, by their at- 
tendance, and only then, they may complete 
the links of procedure by placing a name- 
card in the slot at the back of the bench. 
There grew up and rapidly spread a custom 
with members of possessing themselves of 
two hats, one marking out a claim to a seat, 
the other, known as the business hat, serv- 
ing their purpose in wandering abroad. Dis- 
covery of this plot led to the institution of 
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the large card now in use. Mr. Hogge’s fatal 
omission, which led to his eviction from the 
corner seat and the triumphant instalment of 
Mr. Cowan, was his absence from prayers. 
His defeat has had salutary result in increased 
regularity of devotional habit. 





THE DYING OF INTERNATIONALISM. 





By STODDARD DEWEY. 


Paris, August 26. 


The death-gasps of the various internation- 
alisms of peace time are proper news items 
of the war. The opinions of a single man, 
unless he should happen to be a man of rec- 
ognized authority, would be of little account. 
It is the news and the succession of news, week 
by week, which must tell in such matters. 

Before the smoke of war clouded universal 
vision there were three, if not five, internation- 
alisms at work among peoples of European 
civilization, and particularly in France. The 
Roman Catholic Church was the oldest, cen- 
turies old, and the world is accustomed to 
its taking care of itself in all nations and 
weathers. Socialism in its international form 
has scarcely a half-century’s existence, and 
it has been identified commonly with revo- 
lution. Pacifism was negative, but it had its 
usual curious recrudescence before wars. 

The other spiritual movements common to 
civilized nations had no proper international- 
ism. Protestantism as such is negative and 
strongly national, even in its efforts to con- 
vert Roman Catholics. Free-masonry, under 
all its secrecy, when it became political, was 
unavoidably national, and historically was lit- 
tle more than the complementary color of 
Roman Catholicism, while of late years, in 
France at least, it showed increasing uneasi- 
ness towards Socialism, which was more than 
taking its place. Jewish thought and senti- 
ment, when extended to other objects than 
its own cosmopolitan rather than internation- 
al race, was national, or, at most, identified 
itself with Freemasonry or Socialism. 

In France Protestant, Freemason, and 
Jewish movements embraced no great number 
of citizens, although their activity was often 
disproportionate to their number. Outward 
commotion as well as numbers marked three 
internationalisms, and no more—Catholicism, 
Socialism, and, lagging far behind, Pacifism. 
Of these, Pacifism, which can only exist in- 
ternationally, is dying as a result of the fact 
of war. Catholicism and Socialism do not need 
the international life, which war has weak- 
ened; and it is probable each has gained na- 
tionally, though perhaps not politically. 

All this may seem systematic, but it is lit- 
tle more than an obvious classification of 
spiritual movements as they have manifested 
themselves publicly in France during the war. 
The Internationale, in which a persistent at- 
tempt had been made to centre all national 
Socialisms, is the most edifying example. 

The August session of the National Council 
of the French Socialist party only repeats and 
reémphasizes the decisions of last April and 
last year. Two-thirds of the members vote 
solidly against resuming relations of any kind 
with the German Sozial-Demokratie until 
German Socialists repudiate and reprove their 
complicity with Prussian Militarists and Ger- 
man Imperialists. The majority of the re- 
maining third follows Jean Longuet, a French 
grandson of the German founder of the In- 
ternationale, Karl Marx, in demanding that 
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relations shall be resumed as a matter of 
course with German branches of the Inter- 
nationale—after the war. The small minor- 
ity groups itself around three French Depu- 
ties, who already, but as non-committally as 
possible, have met with German Socialists at 
Kienthal, in neutral Switzerland, with a view 
to international discussions. Like the two 
Syndicalists who sat at Zimmerwald last year 
in a similar international conventicle, they 
had no mandate from their party or Federa- 
tion, and their action has been officially re- 
pudiated. 

It is important that publicity should be 
given to what might otherwise be 
tempest in the French 
pro-German propaganda in 
tries persistently to accredit the 
French Socialists, who for the are 
taken as representing the French People (with 


thought a 
Socialist teapot. Th 
neutral countries 
legend that 


occasion 


a big P), are on the point of breaking away 
from the Union Sacrée, which makes all 
France fight as one man against Germany 


dak lu- 
recognized, dur- 


German Socialists labor under no such 
sion, for they have formally 
ing the past that 

be done with French Socialists in or out of 


the Internationale. At the Hague Conferenc: 


week, there is nothing to 


of Neutral Internationalists, held the week be- 
fore, where the guiding spirit was the pro- 
German Troelstra, of Holland, the Swedish 
delegates forced a vote repudiating German 


Imperialist and Militarist action, at least in 


Belgium and France, and demanding that 
Alsace-Lorraine should be a subiect of dis- 
cussion. 


The apparent dissension, so far as it goes, 
in the French Socialist party is due to a piec« 
of reasoning. “You cannot have an Interna- 
tionale which excludes a whole set of 
alities.” One of the three 
exandre Blanc, question of 
consistency: “You cannot put your 
zramme in your pocket 
at war.” The heir of Karl Marx seems to 
add: “The temporary interruption of war 
should not be allowed to divert Socialists from 
the perennial which them a 
right to existence—the conflict of classes, the 
struggle of labor against capital, in all 
tions—for this alone and everywhere is in- 
ternational and survives all nationalism.” 

After the other war between Germany and 
France, and after the Paris Commune, which 
was rather a manifestation of exasperated na- 
tionalism, the original Internationale foun- 
dered, recovered, and split finally into the 
Collectivism of Karl Marx, who would gov- 
ern everything, and Bakunin’s anarchy, which 
would do away with all government. It is 
easy to foresee that, after this war, the re- 
covery of internationalism of every kind will 
be far more difficult. Labor against 
may endure, but the Internationale 
gasps for life. 


nation- 
“Kienthalists,” Al- 
reduces it to a 
peace pro- 


just because vou ure 


purpose gives 


na- 


capital 
already 


The case is somewhat different for Catholi- 
cism. The religion, which is international essen- 
tially, has received increase of life in the war- 
ring nations for reasons often explained, easily 
understood, and verified in known facts. The 
Church, which is religion organized, has also 
increased its strength in its national organiza- 
tion, at least in France and Belgium. 

In Germany, at the very beginning of war, 
the Bishop of Paderborn warned his brethren 
that their complicity in militarist accusations 
against the Belgian clergy might end in Prot- 
estant opposition to themselves at home. The 
fear of a Kulturkampf, to which that of Bis- 
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play, has not deterred German Catholics, par- 
ticularly in their political organization, from 
pursuing such a policy. As the Belgian bish- 
ops have proclaimed to the world, this policy 
brings in guilty of perjury the entire clergy 
of a nation like Belgium, which has come as 
near as is possible in the present state of the 
world to being a Catholic nation 
Hartmann, Archbishop of Cologne, 


Cardinal 
within the 


past month has identified himself with this 
policy, consenting to be made the messenger 
of the German Emperor's defence with the 


thousands 


s torn from 


Pope for 

of French 
their families without notice—a defence which 
the lie to the t: 


French bishops 


wholesale deportation of 
and ls 


men young gir 


would give agic protests of 


The case of the Pope is different Neit! 
French nor Belgian Catholi in spite of thei: 
sufferings in their clergy and their rel n 
have once criticised Benedict the Fifteenth’'s 

reat reserve. They understand that it 
posed by the fact that his authority is i I 
na na Individual Catholics in neutral na 
tions have bee more alarmed. This is prot 
ibly t reason of t! late addres 
pathy with France and Belgium signed by t 
most eminent laymen of Spain 

It is a curious fact, which may be expla 
ed after the war, that the Catholic clergy of 
neutral nations should so persistently ha 
held aloof from their suffering brethren of 


France and Belgium French missionary 
priests and teaching brothers and sisters have 
ulways worked to spread their religion in all 
lands, without hope of any 
and they, at least, have never been reproa 


ed with 
colonizers. 


return to France; 


being not so much missionaries a 


It is often their spiritual children 


who adopt this enigmatic attitude In any 
event, direct international relations among 
Catholics of the various belligerent nations 
eem prospectively to be very much like those 


among Socialists, who also have pretensions to 


world-religion. 


Notes from the Capital 
FRANK HARRIS HITCHCOCK 

Hitchcock 

now 


The Frank Harris 
might have been named for the 
filled by William R. Willcox as conductor-in- 
chief of the Hughes campaign, but spoiled his 
chances by talking 
tax upon the credulity 
Mr. Hitchcock. 
reputation for 


report that 


position 


too much, lays a sever 


of any one who knows 
He has always had among his 
keeping his 
which is 
That, 
least to be 


friends a own 
with a 


ally disconcerting to them 


counsel strictness occasion- 


though not 
captain, he is at first lieutenant 
in the war now on, indicates that Mr. Hughes 
value cherishes no 


realizes his practical and 


grudge for his premature candor As for 
Hitchcock, he probably takes all the discus- 
sion of him as part of the day's work, for 
he has seen a little of the “downs” as well 


as much of the “ups” of public life since he 
first addressed himself to it in a humble way 
He made his bow in Washington the 
early nineties, when, fresh from Harvard, he 
entered the clerical service of the Govern- 
ment. Gen. Nettleton, who was an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in Harrison's Ad- 
ministration, was a near relative, and took 
an interest in seeing him properly placed; 
but the young man had barely mastered the 


during 





marck after the other war would be child's 





vocabulary of his office in the Statistical Bu- 





reau of the Department of 


that champing war-horse of Reform 














Sterling Morton, was let loose upon the De 
artment by Cleveland, and began to maké 
life pleasant for whoever got h way 
It was not long before Mort xonted the 
itionship of Hitchcock with a former Re 
ublican magnate, and drove him out into the 
old world 
He did not remain in exile f ! co ler 
ible period, for one of his old friends wh 
was on agreeable terms with Morton t the 
Id gentleman's ear and filled it with fact 
about Hitchcock's uncommonly fins ecord 1 
college That was the sort of thir t! 
pealed to Morton, who } ently d } t 
ull his victim back, try him at a new 
vork, and discover by personal obs 
whether he was really worth keepi | tead 
f acceptir too readily ti ff-hand 
f ultra-partisan advi The ex t 
ved a distinct succe Hit 
the Division of Fore Marth 
ved a rasp f the 4 \ i ! 
the heart of the Secreta v) ! i 
be hief of the vision, and 
) n ib id on ’ i} ; 
i ( Wi ew t ‘ 
t I ‘ t ceeded 1 t l 
t! establishmer ‘ t 1) 
‘ ‘ id Labo put Ge } ‘ ‘ 
1 at the } id of it 
Now » happened that ¢ telyou’ had 
I ears a Governme ter 
rapher 1 \\ } ind had s« a jrood 
le Hit ock tl e, ¢ ‘ " while 
‘ } V4 I tt t ‘ } } | 
Ing for the i local iW l » ! 
prom] ( ] j h friend t« } hief 
cler] I m ft t Hit } vas 
f I in} i in 
" ew pla i 
| t ] DP j ! ! iting 
I hods of the departments and recom. 
ner : ‘ f the brnpre n t n 
hel 1 ind wh Cortel u 
was made Postmaster-General Hitchcock w 
summoned over to become h First Assist 
int The management of Taft's first un 
paign was turned over him, and he ried 
it through to victory Then h wer 11 full 
four years as Postmaster-General, laid the 
keel of the parcel post and launched the posta 
savings systems, superintended ve in 
clusions of fourth-class postmaster in the 
classified civil ervice vent down with the 
rest of the Taft outfit in the disaste of 1912, 
and came to the surface again a a New 
York lawyer 
Tall, slender, good-lookir light-complex 
ioned, with flaxen hair that li flat and 
straight wherever the brush plants it, Hitch- 
cock is a noticeable figure in any aasemblage 
He is pleasant-mannered without any affecta 


tion of cordiality; indeed, his approach sug 


shy rather tha i forward. disposition 


Ohio-born and an habit | office- 


gests a 


Though 


holder, he will never be found slapping com- 
parative strangers on the back as an evidence 
of his delight at meeting them, or throwing 
his arm around the neck of an older acquaint 

ance for affability’s sake He has none of 


ricks of the 
politics is a serious 


what he lacks 


the conventional 
in With 

rather than 
in effervescence of demeanor he makes 
a faithful memory of names face 
he knows the whole country so well now that 
he can talk to almost any man from a dis- 
tance whom he meets about the impor- 
tant affairs 


political puller 
him business 
a social game, but 
up by 


and and 


most 


going on at home 
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Just what influences have combined to keep 
him a bachelor at forty-seven, the gossips 
have given up guessing. True, he is not the 
type of man to attract the languishing style 
of damsels, but how he has escaped heart- 
free from the kind with practical ideas and 
solid charms is a mystery. It may be that 
his half-shy air means more than any of us 
have suspected. But then—there’s leap-year. 

TATTLER. 


Woodrow Wilson 





THB PRESIDENT’S POLICIES ANALYZED IN THE 
LIGHT OF HIS NATURAL INHIBITIONS AND 
HIS PAST RECORD. 


By A NEUTRAL 


Mystery is always a political asset in the 
early days of the encumbency of a man 
holding high office. The reputation of be- 
ing “genial,” “a good mixer,” “a home-lov- 
er,” “devoted to his family,” stands a man 
in good stead so long as he is a candidate, 
but after his election a new set of terms is 


needed. If none are immediately forth- 
coming, the terms “mystery,” “enigma,” 
“sphinx,” “inscrutable,” serve until the prop- 


er designations are developed. Nothing is 
simpler than to transfer our own inabilty 
to understand a person to his inability to 
be understood—call a man a “mystery” when 
we fail to understand him and the trick is 
turned. 

Woodrow Wilson, from the election in No- 
vember to his inauguration, profited much 
by this reputation for being inscrutable: it 
seemed to connote profound political wis- 
dom, prophetic insight, and a firm grasp of 
the unknown and unknowable. Very quick- 
ly, however, the new terms were developed, 
and this not alone by his political oppo- 
nents. These terms were “obstinate,” “dra- 
goon,” “vacillating,” “weak,” “theorist,” and 
other designations forming an exceptionally 
long list of epithets derogatory and appar- 
ently contradictory. Yet, so far from being 
an enigma, no man was ever more easily 
understood than is Woodrow Wilson, the key 
to the combination being given. 

What is Woodrow Wilson’s political creed 
and how far does this creed qualify him for 
holding the chief executive office of this 
country? As a young man, he once quoted 
a statement to the effect that every man was 
fundamentally controlled by one principle, 
or, to change the figure, had a keynote: 
Gladstone, for example, whether arranging a 
budget, writing about Homer, or attending 
a high-church convocation, was fundamental- 
ly a statesman, and his apparent versatility 
but variations from the keynote. 

Woodrow Wilson's political keynote is the 
union of legislative and executive functions 
of government, with the Legislature the ac- 
tive partner. Probably no man has ever 


come into the Presidency who has had so 
clearly defined a political creed, so definite 
a programme, as he has had. From the time 
of “Congressional Government,” everything 





that he has written in regard to government 
has centred on the legislative department 
of it. Almost alone of our Chief Executives 
he has clearly recognized the essential dif- 
ferences in the two departments, he has 
realized that it is largely to the legislative 
department that constructive policies belong, 
and he has sought to ally himself with that 
in order to accomplish what he believes good 
government has demanded. His interest in 
legislation has, moreover, not only been 
clearly defined, but it has been restricted to 
the very narrow field of legislation looking 
towards improving the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

In his speech accepting the nomination for 

the Governorship of New Jersey, the points 
he emphasized were first the conventional 
one stated by all candidates of all parties, 
“the business-like and economical adminis- 
tration of the business of the State”; but 
with this out of the way, he enumerated 
equalization of taxes, control of corpora- 
tions, a corrupt-practices act, liability of em- 
ployers, and conservation—all matters of leg- 
islative, not executive, action. And he goes 
on to say: “We have got to reconstruct a 
new economic society, and in doing so we 
will have to directly govern political meth- 
ods.” But the reconstruction of a new eco- 
nomic society is a matter of legislation, not 
of executive action. In all of his speeches 
he returns again and again to legislative 
action as the causa causans of a better life in 
State and nation—‘we must change the 
law,” “we want legislation in the general 
interests,” “it is through them [State Legis- 
latures] that we attempt all the more inti- 
mate measures of self-government.” “He 
believes in turning the hose of public opinion 
on the Legislature through executive lead- 
ership,” is the somewhat realistic way of ex- 
pressing the idea used by one of his admir- 
ers. 
. This explains his advocacy of the short 
ballot, direct primary, initiative and refer- 
endum, commission government, honest elec- 
tion laws, extension of the primary laws— 
of every measure for improving the machin- 
ery of government. It also explains his 
statement that he is an organization man: 
“If an organization is privately owned, I 
am not for it. If, on the other hand, it is 
used as a means of expressing the views of 
the people, I am certainly in favor of it.” 

It is not evident that he has any real in- 
terest in matters of general legislation apart 
from those that concern improvement in 
the machinery of government. The only 
Federal legislation in which he has shown 
a genuine interest has been that involving 
a change and an improvement in govern- 
mental machinery, as in the creation of the 
Federal Reserve Board. That the positions 
created by this act were apparently filled 
with greater care than was given to other 
appointments was due to the interest taken 
in a bill that was ranked as an Adminis- 
tration measure. 

Woodrow Wilson has been described as 
being deeply aroused by the failure of rep- 
resentative government to represent the peo- 
ple, and the remedy he sees for this failure 





is executive leadership: “The whole coun- 
try, since it cannot decipher the methods of 
its legislation, is clamoring for leadership; 
and a new role is thrust upon our execu- 
tives.” Leadership has for at least thirty 
years been his aim, and he has never varied 
from it by a hair’s breadth. But leadership 
implies persons willing to be led, and it is 
here that the theory of leadership as a po- 
litical method breaks down. This defect it 
shares with all altruistic reforms. Non min- 
istrari sed ministrare leaves one-half the 
world without the opportunity of serving, if 
they are to be served by the other half. In 
order that one-half of the world may secure 
the blessings of service, these blessings 
must be denied to the other half. Woodrow 
Wilson can have heard but a very faint 
clamor from people desiring leadership, 
while the new note of codperation he has 
not yet heard. 

This may seem to savor of the political 
boss, but the resemblance is only super- 
ficial. The political boss is an executive of- 
ficer—he makes slates, manages a press 
bureau, collects and distributes campaign 
funds, and is pastmaster of the art of check- 
mating the king. The boss is always on the 
job, a veritable busybody running hither 
and thither, but his work is in no sense of 
the word constructive. All of his business 
is absolutely abhorrent to Woodrow Wilson, 
and his antipathy to the boss is intensified 
by his impatience with all positions that call 
for routine executive work, and by his own 
ambition for genuine legislative leadership. 

The obverse and the reverse side of the 
political shield are the need of changing the 
laws and the need of executive leadership in 
making these changes—this is the alpha and 
omega of Woodrow Wilson’s political, social, 
and industrial creed. It is absolutely sim- 
ple, and by this creed all of his public career 
may be tested. 

As president of Princeton, as Governor of 
New Jersey, as President of the United 
States, he has attempted to be a legislative 
leader, while in every case he has been chos- 
en as an executive head. This is the sim- 
ple explanation of the friction that has in- 
evitably arisen in each of the three execu- 
tive positions he has filled. In each case he 
has stepped aside from the thing he was 
chosen to do, and has elected to do a thing 
somewhat foreign to our method of thought 
and action. At Princeton, differences with 
the alumni arose because he wished to con- 
trol legislation that altered the machinery 
of academic life for the undergraduate, and 
differences arose with the faculty because 
he wished to control legislation that altered 
the machinery of life for graduate stu- 
dents. Much of the work with which his 
name was identified at Princeton, as the 
establishment of the preceptorial system, 
was of a purely legislative character. 

His academic and political controversies 
have been ascribed to his desire to cham- 
pion the cause of democracy against the en- 
croachment of privilege. But democracy as 
a mode of life is of less interest to him than 
democracy as a political expedient, and both 
as a political expedient and as an abstract 
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theory it has no more interest for him than 
has representative government. 

His election to the Presidency he regarded 
as an opportunity for carrying out certain 
personal theories in regard to the Govern- 
ment; of the larger opportunities of the 
position he has been simply oblivious. Thus 
he has always shown a courteous impatience 
with everything that stands in the way of 
carrying out his own carefully planned mea- 
sures. To the interests and welfare of Bel- 
gium and of Mexico he has been alike indif- 
ferent; the settlement of the vital questions 
affecting the very life of each country has 
not interested him, and he has been quite 
willing to turn over Mexico to his “person- 
al representative”-——a native of Sweden—in 
absolute unconsciousness of the incongruity 
of such an appointment, and to pursue a 
course of “watchful waiting” in regard to 
Belgium when instant action might have 
saved a nation’s life. It is as idle to upbraid 
Woodrow Wilson for not doing otherwise 
than he has done as it is to blame a man 
who has made an automobile for not mak- 
ing an aeroplane. Foreign nations have for 
him simply not existed. If ever this coun- 
try has produced a pure unhyphenated Amer- 
ican, it is Woodrow Wilson. The type of 
Americanism is different from that of Mr. 
Bryan, but it is even more extreme. Mr. 
Bryan’s Americanism is one of comparison 
—Americans are the finest people in the 
world. President Wilson’s Americanism is 
one of isolation—other nations do not exist. 
Searcely a word or phrase, prior to his elec- 
tion to the Presidency, gives any indication 
that he knew of the existence of any coun- 
try outside of America; and he was, there- 
fore, as Chief Executive, confronted by a 
situation the very existence of which he had 
apparently never realized. 

The civil service has come to be a some- 
what perfunctory matter—we expect every 
President “to do something for it,” while not 
forgetting our district in the distribution of 
Federal offices; to reach out his front hand 
to the extension of the service, and to hold in 
his back hand a fat office. But the same in- 
difference has attended the administration 
of the civil service as has been the fate of 
our foreign policy. The individual cases of 
directors of various bureaus, special ambas- 
sadors and consuls, postmasters, and collec- 
tors may in themselves matter little, but the 
principle underlying all these cases mat- 
ters immeasurably. In the pre-Wilson days, 
a commuter who read six below zero on his 
thermometer and “rain before night” in his 
morning paper carried his umbrella when 
he left home and needed it on his return. 
“Pernicious political activity” always stands 
in good stead as a reason for vacating an of- 
fice, and the change in the headship of the 
Weather Bureau was apparently a matter 
of indifference to the President. To com- 
muters and to all persons whose occupation 
is conditioned by the weather, it was as 
much a matter of indifference whether the 
head of the Weather Bureau was a Democrat 
or a Republican, or had been guilty of real 
or alleged “pernicious political activity,” as 
were the color of his eyes and the shape of 
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his head. The commuter wanted to know 
whether he ought to carry his umbrella and 
the farmer whether he should hurry in the 
hay. “A business administration” is as good 
a political talisman for getting a new man 
into office as “pernicious political activity” 
is a good excuse for putting an experienced 
man out of office. Hence an efficient, trained 
statistician was supplanted as head of the 
Census Bureau by a “business man”; in oth- 
er words, by the Wilson campaign manager 
in Georgia. But what persons whose inter- 
ests demand the frequent use of statistics 
wish to know is whether the facts put be 
fore them are absolutely unimpeachable 
rather than who carried Georgia for the 
Democrats. 

The President is condemned for his wan- 
ton dismissal of officials and his indiffer- 
ence to the qualification of their successors, 
yet it is as reasonable to condemn a color- 
blind signalman for allowing a train to 
pass when the danger signals are set. He is 
blamed for not extending and strengthen- 
ing civil service reform, but to impute blame 
to him on that score is much the same as 
blaming a tone-deaf man for not conducting 
well a symphony orchestra. 

It is idle to condemn him for the in- 
roads made on the civil service, for chang- 
ing front on the preparedness question, for 
inconsistency in supporting a Federal child 
labor law and opposing a Federal equal suf- 
frage amendment, for a devious policy in 
regard to Mexico, for weakness and vacilla- 
tion in all of our foreign intercourse—all 
this is as unreasonable as it is to criticise 
a man for not spending his time in build- 
ing a house when he is otherwise engaged 
in the, to him, more congenial task of try- 
ing to run a submarine or an aeroplane. His 
apparent vacillation comes from no desire 
to play small politics and win votes, though 
this is an easy way of explaining his fre 
quent change of front. It is due entirely 
to his indifference to the failure or the stir 
cess of measures in which he is personally 
not interested. He has probably no genuine 
personal interest in the Child Labor bill, 
but if its passage will clear the decks for 
the passage of other measures in which he 
is interested, let it pass. Probably he has 
no special interest in equal suffrage, no more 
after having voted for it than he had thirty 
years ago when he did not know of the ex- 
istence of the question—let it pass. His 
change from opposition to increased military 
expenditure to zealous promotion of it is 
explained less by a desire to win votes than 
by an indifference to the whole question; 
it really does not matter one way or an- 
other. 

It is clearly evident from innumerable pas- 
sages from Woodrow Wilson’s writings and 
from his entire public career that his short- 
comings in executive office have been due 
solely to his fundamental belief that an ex- 
ecutive officer of the traditional American 
type is never a leader, inasmuch as he but 
carries out plans formulated by a legisla- 
tive body; that for purely excutive work he 
has had no desire, since such executive du- 
ties have been distasteful to him. He has 
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had no interest in diplomacy, and he bas 
been indifferent to the civil service. He has 
had little personal sympathy with individ 
uals, he has found it difficult to get the 
point of view of the other man, and he 
has not always recognized the importance 
of getting this view. Much has been said, 
and the phrase was exploited at the time 
of the resignation of Secretary Bryan, about 
“the lonely man in the White House,” yet 
it is difficult to conceive of Woodrow Wil 
son's being “lonely,” in the sense of recog 
nizing or regretting his isolation. The iso 
lation of leadership has indeed always been 
to him a most congenial state What he 
has found most irksome in the executive 
office has been the expectation that he would 
confer with others. This has made Cab 
inet meetings perfunctory, conferences with 
newspaper men lapse, and refusals to meet 
delegates seem to him virtuous 
The President has ignored the opportuni 
ties for constructive work afforded by the 
chief executive office as it is 
yet these opportunities are far from incon 
They are the ever widening and 


organized, 


siderable. 


deepening ones of, first of all, the treaty-*% 
making power that involves all of our in 
tercouse with every nation of the world. To 
the President is expressly given the initia 
tive in this matter, and the opportunities for 
a great constructive, far-reaching policy are 


almost unthinkable. To the President is 
given the power of appointment; this, too, is 
of tremendous importance in the conduct of 
In the 
single matter of the post office, the number 
of offices has increased from 75 in 1789 to 
more than 56,000 in 1915, and to this must 
be added nearly 44,000 rural carriers. Con 
suls dot the face of the map of the world 
and ministers and ambassadors are on all 
the high points. Federal judges, district at 
torneys, and marshals are found from Maine 
and Porto Rico to Hawaii and Alaska. The 
war powers of the President are far from 
ineonsiderable. All of these powers and 
duties are expressly mandatory, and they 
are sufficient, it would seem, to fill the time 
and thought and give scope to the abilities 
of any man. The Constitution, moreover, 
does provide certain channels of communica 
tion between the executive and the legisla- 
tive departments. Since the Senate must 
ratify treaties by a two-thirds vote and can 
firm appointments by a majority vote, it 
would seem as if this connection with one 
branch of the legislative body would give 
the President much opportunity to exercise 
the desired leadership, but this has appar- 
ently seemed small game. 

The President has deliberately turned his 
back on all these opportunities, or, rather, 
he has seen none of them, and has chosen 
to give his energies to that part of the du- 
ties of the office that is suspended in mid- 
air—the President “shall, from time to time, 
give to the Congress information of the state 
of the Union and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.” But Congress is 
not compelled to consider these measures or 
to act on these recommendations—in fact, !t 


both foreign and domestic affairs 
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prefers to lay them on the table and to act 
on information received from other sources. 
if the President and Congress happen to be 
of opposite political parties, the information 
given by the President may lead to open hos- 
tility between the two departments of gov- 
ernment. 

The result of all this desire for leadership 
on the part of the President has been that, 
while he has mapped out work for Congress, 
Congress has looked after his work. There 
has always been the tendency in this direc- 
tion—the germ from which it has developed 
is in the Constitution itself—but under Pres- 
ident Wilson it has flourished like a banyan 
tree. While he is planning legislative work, 
the members of Congress are equally busy 
in planning to circumvent him, especially in 
nominations and appointments. Mr. Bran- 
deis’s name was sent to the senate in Janu- 
ary, but was not confirmed until June 1. In 
the interval, an elaborate inquiry had been 
carried on, practically involving the entire 
country, as to the qualifications of Mr. Bran- 
deis for the position to which President Wil- 
son had nominated him. 

“Nearly every Ministry begins to die soon 


ifter its birth,” says Sir Edward Cook in 
his “Delane of the Times.” The bitterness 
of the criticism with which Woodrow Wil- 


son has been attacked almost from the out- 
set of his Administration can only in part 
be explained by this general tendency. It is 
in large measure due to the failure of oth- 
ers to understand his political theory and 
his political practice as based upon it. 

to be said for a plan of 
government that unites legislative and ex- 
ecutive functions. Our theory of checks and 
balances, based on the assumption that no 
man in office could be trusted, has repeatedly 
and inevitably broken down in theory and 
in practice. But, however much may be said 
in favor of this plan, even those most de- 
of seeing it inaugurated have been 
the first to recognize that the time for try- 
inauspicious—and this for 
lying entirely outside of either 
executive or Legislature. The question is 
not at all whether the plan is “un-American” 
Nor is the question at all whether 


There is much 


sirous 


ing it has been 


reasons 


or not 


leadership in legislation is a wise method 
of governing or not. It may be, probably is, 
an altogether admirable method, but if we 
have never been accustomed to such lead- 


ership in the national Government, if it has 
been foreign to our thinking in our State 
governments, if there has been more or less 
of a prejudice against it, granting that the 
prejudice is founded on ignorance, more is 
needed to accustom a people to the change, 
to secure their acquiescence in it, than the 
simple putting it into operation without pre- 
liminary announcement 

It has been the irony of fate that the only 
President in office who has had the keenest 
interest in developing new and improved re- 
Executive and Legislature 

side should almost from 


lations between 
on the executive 


his first day in office have been confronted | 


with purely executive problems in which 
he has had no interest, and this from cir- 


cumstances lying entirely 6utside of Execu- 
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tive, Congress, the nation itself. It has been 
simply a case of the round peg in the square 
hole. Given normal conditions, we should 
have had important domestic legislation, 
marked improvement in the workings of 
governmental machinery—matters where 
great improvement has been sorely needed. 
Given abnormal conditions, where the im- 
portance of domestic questions has been sub- 
ordinated to those of foreign policy in all of 
its multifarious foreign and domestic raml- 
fications, and it has been plainly a case of 
misfit. For this misfit the electors have only 
their own ignorance, indifference, and care- 
lessness to thank. 

It is often said that Woodrow Wilson was 
unknown before coming into the Presidency. 
But this is true only in a very restricted 
sense. We could have known all about him 
if we had taken the trouble to inquire, in 
other words, if we had read his books and 
applied to his probable career in the Presi- 
dency the political theory found on every 
page of his published writings, and if we 
had examined the application of his theory 
to the executive positions previously held. 
This we did not do. The result is that, hav- 
ing elected him on general principles, we 
complain because in important details he 
has not measured up to our ideas, subse- 
quently acquired, of what we have thought 
he ought to do, although he has filled the 
office quite in harmony with all of his pub- 
lished writings on the subject and quite in 
harmony with the way in which he filled the 
two executive offices previously held. 

Would it be reasonable in our selection of 
a President to inquire what are his quali- 
fications for the chief executive office? 

The popular idea of an executive as a 
leader is but a survival of the early idea of 
the military chief who sallied forth at the 
head of his men in search of adventure, or 
for conquest. But the modern executive is 
not a leader; he is, what the term itself im- 
plies, one who carries out to success plans 
formulated by others. This, however, has 
not been Woodrow Wilson’s idea of an ex- 
ecutive. Nor has his idea of an executive 
coincided with the idea of an executive held 
by Congress. The result is that confusion 
worse confounded seems inherent in all our 
governmental processes. We wish a change 
in tariff legislation, and we elect an execu- 
tive officer whose views on the tariff agree 


with ours, forgetting that the making of tar-. 


iffs is a legislative function. We aspire to 
be postmaster in our home town, or to rep- 
resent the country as a foreign Minister, no 
matter where, and we forthwith campaign 
for the election to Congress of our leading 
citizen in the hope that in the event of his 
election he will “do something” for us, for- 
retting that nominations to executive posi- 
tions belong to the President. Political mis- 
fits on the part of the electorate, the legis- 
lative body, and the Chief Executive have 
never been more in evidence than they have 
been the past three years. These misfits 
have been due to general thoughtlessness on 
the part of the electorate, to the bumptious- 
ness of Congress, and to the effort of the 
President to put into effect a plan of gov- 





ernment unfamiliar to the electorate and un- 
acceptable to Congress. Is there any hope 
for a clarification of our political ideas 
save in the slow process of education? 

There must have been a consciousness on 
the part of the President of how compara- 
tively little he has been able to accomplish 
in the direction in which his chief interest 
lies, and it is undoubtedly this that has led 
to the desire for a second term in the hope 
that external conditions will so change as 
to make possible the achievement of this 
desired result of unifying executive and leg- 
islative action. The question at issue in 
the present campaign is, therefore, not that 
of the individual men, but of the widely dif- 
ferent conception the two men probably hold 
of the nature of the executive office. Is there 
any indication that the President will change 
his fundamental conception of the nature of 
the executive office and of his personal rela- 
tion to it, that inborn indifference to ques- 
tions of foreign policy will be succeeded by 
an active interest in them, that improve- 
ments will be made in the civil service eith- 
er in theory or in practice, that the Presi- 
dent will be any more interested than in 
the past in getting the point of view of oth- 
ers and in codéperating with them? Proba- 
bly not. 

There are two ways of enlarging the ho- 
rizon of one who stands at the centre of a 
circle; the entire horizon may be enlarged, 
or a single section may have its arc increased 
by the prolongation of its bounding radii. 
Woodrow Wilson’s entire horizon has never 
been enlarged, a wider outlook has come only 
in a single direction, by the enlargement of 
a single arc—the direction of the radii has 
never changed. There has been, indeed, a 
certain pride in maintaining an attitude of 
aloofness. It has been a matter of boast that 
he had but once casually visited the House 
of Representatives before he wrote “Congres- 
sional Government,” that he had never vis- 
ited the Trenton Legislature before he was 
inaugurated Governor of New Jersey, that 
he had never entered the White House be- 
fore he became President. There is a wide 
difference between selfishness and self-cen- 
tredness. Woodrow Wilson would provably 
not consciously sacrifice any one else to 
reach his own ambition, and in this sense 
he has not been a selfish man. But he has 
always been intensely interested in his own 
career. He has never had a thought or 
desire of interfering with others, he has had 
no feeling that others stand in his way— 
he simply does not see others, and he fs 
unconscious that others as well as himself 
may have an honest, justifiable ambition to 
carry out measures they believe will pro- 
mote the public welfare. He is thus in- 
herently a self-centred man. No better il- 
lustration of this personal characteristic 
can be given than a statement the present 
writer once heard him make to the effect 
that the best travelled. man he knew had 
never been outside of Georgia. 

In the coming election are we planning to 
elect an executive officer or a legislative 
leader? The present Administration has 
raised a new issue, and it must be met. 
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“FORW ARD-LOOKING” 
ING.” 


OR “OVERLOOK- 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Smr: I have read with interest the letter by 
D. M. Deeg, “Supporting the President,” in 
the Nation of August 31. He tells us that 
President Wilson “gave currency tothe phrase 
‘forward looking.’” Has he not likewise given 
currency to the phrase “watchful waiting’? 
There are thousands upon thousands of 
American men and women in the United 
States, and thousands of voters, who believe 
with Professor Royce that the of the 
Lusitania are their dead. These thou- 
sands wonder what of avenging their dead, 
their murdered, they may hope for, either 
from President Wilson's “forward looking” or 
from his “watchful waiting,” if they 
him for another term. 


dead 
same 


support 
The fear behind their 


wonder is simply this: Will his “watchful 

waiting” prove, as it has for more than a 

year now, to be only continued waiting? Will 

his “forward looking” continue to be over- 

looking? ALFRED M. Brooks. 
Gloucester, Mass., September 1. 





MATHEMATICS IN THE 
TRANCE 


HARVARD 
IXAMINATION. 


EN- 


To THB EpiToR oF THB NATION: 


Str: The Committee on Admissions of Har- 
vard University has recently taken a step 
which in my opinion is not creditable to it 
and is very injurious to the cause of sound 
education in the United States. If the facts 
as reported to me are true, they should be 
known to all who are interested in raising the 
standard of education in this country, and be 
fully discussed by those who are interested 
in the intellectual welfare of our youth. 

This year for the first time, Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton gave up their own examina- 
tions and accepted those of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Now it develops 
that Harvard is passing candidates in 
gebra, plane geometry, and solid geometry 
who have got a mark of over 40 per cent. but 
less than 50 in the recent examinations. The 
justification of this step reported to me is 
that it was taken on the recommendation of 
the Harvard department of mathematics. If 
that be so, it divides the blame between two 
committees, but does not lessen the discredit 
involved to our oldest university. 

The reasons alleged are that the papers 
set by the C. E. E. B. were conspicuously 
unfair as regards these subjects and did not 
correspond with the requirements announced 
by the C. E. E. B. I do not see how any ex- 
perienced teacher of mathematics can accept 
this excuse as sound for a moment. The 
papers in algebra and plane geometry were 
not hard or unusually difficult. Compared 
with such papers set in England, they were 
merely child's play. This is not only my own 
judgment, but is supported by the experience 
of my pupils in the examinations. One of 
my pupils, though a graduate of a large high 
school in 1915, had failed in both these sub- 
jects in the Yale examinations of that year 
Yet in 1916 he got eighty in the algebra and 
sixty in the plane geometry, though I con- 
sidered him only an ordinary pupil. Another 


al- 


pupil of little promise got fifty-two in alge- 
bra. 


If he had been a candidate for Harvard, 
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he would have been twelve points above th 
passing mark, but he has not been accepted 


at Yale, which makes sixty the passing mark 
Any one with half an eye can see the de- 


moralizing effect upon the secondary schools 


and colleges in this country of this reaction- 
ary step of Harvard It not only involves 
great discourtesy to the examiners of the 
¢. E. E. B. in these mathematical subjects 
but it distinctly encourages in American 
youth one of the worst tendencies of th 
present time, viz., the effort to “get by,” and it 
promotes the greatest injustice to the teach- 
ers of other subjects and the pupils who offer 
them. A pupil may have a natural taste for 
mathematics but find other subjects hard 
Yet in some of these subjects he now has 
to get a mark of sixty in order to be admit 
ted, but any one who can achieve forty, or 
less than one-half of the maximum, in these 
mathematical subjects, is welcomed into th 
fold. By all the laws of justice and fai: 
play, Harvard was estopped after she adopted 
the C. E. E. B. examinations from going be- 
hind the returns and discriminating in favor 


of or against any subjects 
difficult 
has just 


The boy offering 
a subject Greek 
much right to be accepted on a 
mark of forty as the candidate in the much 
subjects of algebra and 
If the Harvard faculty 
per cent. as a passing mark the 
trance examinations, well and good, but let 
it apply to all subjects alike, and let it be 
© announced in the next Harvard catalogu 
Then everybody will know 
and can make his own choice intelligently 

I wish to impress upon your readers that 


sO as or German 


as 
easier plane geor 
to adk 


mh 
ypt 
i 


wish 
in 


try. 
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where he stands 


this is no small matter that I am discussing, 
but one of the utmost importance. We heara 
great deal nowadays about physical prepared- 
Well, I am just as much interested in 
mental preparedness. For I 
have preached the unquestioned inferiority of 
our in attain- 
ment and mental training to those of 
land, France, and Germany, have 
my best to improve the standard, but 
been like crying the wilderness 
Now, when a great university, which 
to the leader in improving the 
takes so demoralizing and reactionary a 
downward as this, I feel that I 
with all my and I hope 
not be alone in the protest. 


ness. 
twenty years 


secondary schools scholarly 
Eng- 
and done 
have 
a voice in 
ought 
be standard, 
step 
must 


that 


protest 


power, I shall 


Gporce L. Fox. 


New Haven, Conn., September 1. 


HUMILIATING NEUTRALITY. 

To THE Eprtror or THE NATION: 

There with regard to 
Germany's latest crime, the execution of Cap- 


Sir: are two points 


tain Fryatt, to which, so far as I have seen, 
attention has not been called in American 
comments and protests, but which ought to 
be particularly noted. They are pointed out 
in the Spectator of August 5, which has just 
reached me. First, Captain Fryatt was exe- 
cuted because, in accordance with his duty, 
he saved his steamer and the human lives 
and cargo committed to his care, by try- 
ing to ram the submarine which attacked 
him. On the same day on which this oc- 
curred (March 28, 1915) the Falaba, which 
obeyed the German instructions to stop, was 
sunk with the loss of over one hundred lives 

Secondly, the German Naval-Prize Regula- 


tions, issued just before the war, contain the 


following words: “If an armed enemy mer- 








= 
we >‘ ) 
chant vessel offers armed resistat to the 
right of visit, search, and capture, t t 
be broken down by all possible meat rm 
nemy Government is responsible f a 
damage thereby caused to the } 
ind passengers The crew are t te 
as prisoners of war. The passengers a t 
liberated unless it is proved that t AN 
taken part in the resistance In execut 
Captain Fryatt, Germany, therefor t 
violated well-understood int at 4 
it broke her own regulat Capt i 
att's execution was le noth t 
And this is the nation with w j 
r Munsterberg invites Ame il { 
template an alliance! To i it 
national humiliation that w i 
relations of official friend 
government. 
Belgium! Louvain! As Te 
the hostages! the priests I A 
children! the Zeppelin uid he Lusita 
Neutral in such a war neutral in ¢t i 
Any American who is , is false ¢t wh 
ideals which our nation ha tood f a 
still professes H. Lanor Wal 
Silver Lake, N. H., August ; 
JUSTICE TO THE RAILWAYS 
I He Eprror or ‘THE NATION 
S$! To one who has kept in tou “ ' 
the railway situation in the United St hi 
ing the past few years, and who has 1 1 the 
usual attitude of the more conservatis f 
whenever the question of a yua 1 fo 
our great common carriers ha en tized 
it seems rather disheartenin to find fr 
quently, at the present crisis, an alin n 
plete reversal of former polici 
To maintain that the eight-hour d f th 
comparatively few members fou rae 
organized unions has “the ancti h 
judgement of society whateve i well 
sounding phrase may mean-—is to ! t 
dispose of a momentous qué t) t 
ing in its import, with an utt ii ird f 
the facts and’the principles I 
When we are candid enough t t tl 
20 per cent. of the employees of a it pub 
lic-service industry are tryin t 
only to the remaining 80 per but also 
to the holders of $20,000,000,0 f 
stocks and bonds, as well as to a ition o 
100,000,000 people, the situation i} tag 
gering! Were these 20 per t reany ; 
tending for shorter hours, instead of for high- 
er wages, or were they also concerned about 
the far lower pay of the more numerous 
fellow workers at the it vd ut 
terminals, it would be , to f ym 
sympathy for them 
But when the few who a " idy in 
clover seize the psychological ! x 
tort the utmost concessio! fr » tl nan 
agers of an industry for many yea pe 
lessly over-regulated and ‘ 1, and 
when so many who are i posit t ippeal 
to the public ear ar of p it 
terests, upholding the den thi and 
ful of men who are rene » plums t 
employees, and in fact the entir try ) 
the greatest suffering, a fair-minded obser 
cannot help but feel that justice 1s belr t 
raged 
Why does the President defend the claim 
of the men who threatened to tie up the mo 
xtensive transportation system in the world 
Why does the popular pres » wi 
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port him in the stand which he has taken? 
The answer is easy. In case of a strike, while 
there would be wholesale suffering, the enor- 
mous amount of capital invested in the va- 
rious manufacturing enterprises and in the 
newspaper business would be particularly af- 
fected, for here rapid transport is almost an 
essential of existence. At this time the in- 
terests of railway capital and other capital 
do not seem to be identical. 

So far as the attitude of our Chief Execu- 
tive is concerned, that can readily be ex- 
plained, first, by his frequently demonstrated 
impracticable “higher idealism” in handling 
many public questions, and, secondly, by the 
very natural desire to establish himself in 
the good graces of that portion of the electo- 
rate which may control a majority of the votes 
next November. 

It is exceedingly dangerous for the future 
of capital and labor to have a man at Wash- 
ington who can see no way out of the present 
difficulty but the way of least resistance. 
Surely the time is ripe for the appearance of 
a vigorous champion of a “square deal,” no 
matter whose ox is gored. 

EpMOND E. LINCOLN. 


Oambridge, Mass September 2 


DISCIPLINE AND DEMOCRACY. 


To THe Eprror or THe NATION: 

Si There seems to be a consensus of 
critical opinion that the great lack in these 
United States of ours is discipline. We pick 
up our favorite newspaper, and the leader- 
writer who moulds our views tells us so. We 


open the new books on public questions, and 
the authors expand the same thesis. The 
preachers and the lecturers swell the chorus, 
and the college dons, with Professor Miinster- 
berg in the lead, lend to the verdict the weight 
of their infallibility. Finally, our everyday 
friend or acquaintance confides to us, as we 
hang to neighboring straps en route to busi- 
ness, the sanve belief that this nation above 
everything else needs discipline. To the want 
of it are due the popular disregard for law, 
the hordes of untrained youth, the prevalence 


of graft, the great catastrophes, and the 
outbreaks of mob crime Institute a system 
of universal discipline and these things will 
cease to disgrace our civilization. 


Now, I would not for a moment dispute the 
contention of all these persons if by discipline 


they meant that inward and self-imposed dis- 
cipline that is the slow growth of years, but 
yet can be fostered and hastened by proper 
social organization and enlightened leader- 
ship This kind of discipline cannot become 
general in a decade, or even in a generation; 


but every good citizen should strive to pro- 
mote it, and when it has spread far enough 
to counteract the evils of democracy a real 


step forward in human progress will result. 
The kind of discipline now so loudly demand- 
ed, however, is something quite different. It 
is the kind imposed from without, and its 
concrete expression is in universal military 
training. This kind of discipline, I contend, 
is foreign to the American spirit and destruc- 


tive of democracy. Ask any young American 


who has been induced to enlist in the army 
or navy what he thinks of military discipline 
and military caste, as their meaning has been 
unfolded to him, and whether he feels as 
proud of his American citizenship as before. 
As Walt Whitman said: “If the present theory 
of our army and navy is sensible and true, 


then the rest of America is an unmitigated 
fraud.” Abject submission and unintelligent 
obedience—frankly preached by our more ad- 
vanced militarists—mean the abnegation of 
the individual mind and conscience, the end 
of individual freedom. Such discipline makes 
slaves, not men. It comports with a medieval 
monarch and an unshaken junkerdom—not 
with a republic. 

Germany before the war was a perfect ex- 
ample of the disciplined nation as some of 
our exhorters conceive it. The evils rife in 
America were almost non-existent. Laws were 
enforced and respected; the youth of the land 
was trained; graft, if it existed, was at least 
concealed, not flaunted in the face of the 
world; great disasters due to lawbreaking or 
recklessness did not occur; mob outbreaks 
were unknown. Yet at a nod from its disci- 
pline-besotted rulers this great nation of 
helots hurled itself on Belgium and precipi- 
tated a reign of hell on earth. Better Ameri- 
can democracy at its very worst, with its 
contempt of authority, its dishonesty, its mob 
crimes, and its national motto of “Take a 
chance!" than such a disciplined society as 
that! FRANK C. WELLS. 

Philadelphia, August 24. 


Literature 





A NEW SHAKESPEARE QUARTO. 
The Tragedy of King Richard II. Printed 
for the third time by Valentine Simmes 
in 1598. Reproduced in facsimile from the 
unique copy in the library of William Au- 
gustus White. With an Introduction by 
Alfred W. Pollard. London: Bernard 

Quaritch. 165s. 

Very appropriately in this tercentenary 
year there appears a new Shakespearean 
Quarto. It was discovered in Brooklyn, in 
the library of Mr. W. A. White, most hos- 
pitable of collectors, by Miss Henrietta C. 
Bartlett, a bibliographer associated with Mr. 
Alfred W. Pollard in the recently published 
“Census of Shakespeare Plays in Quarto.” 
The new find is now photographically repro- 
duced with marvellous accuracy, and fur- 
nished with a long and interesting introduc- 
tion by Mr. Pollard. 

Of itself the new Quarto does not con- 
tribute a great deal to the establishment of 
a text; it is another link in an already long 
}chain, standing third chronologically in the 
‘series of five Quartos which preceded the 
First Folio. It was evidently based on the 
“Second Quarto, published in the same year, 
but it was reset throughout, from the title- 
page, the slight variations of which in spell- 
ing and punctuation led to its recognition, 
to the end. It corrects some of the errors 
of its very inaccurate source, and it intro- 
duces a commendably small number of er- 
rors of its own, some of which descend even 
to the Fourth and Fifth Quartos, on the lat- 
ter of which (1615) the First Folio is based. 
The tempting hypothesis that the new Quar- 
to is the source of the Folio, rendered plausi- 
ble by the suspicious success with which the 








Folio avoids the new mistakes of the Fourth 





and Fifth Quartos, Mr. Pollard feels com- 
pelled to reject on account of the retention 
of a few of the peculiarities ef the latter, 
such as the spelling “percullist” for “port- 
cullist”; but in the light of the new evidence 
the derivation of the Folio from the Quarto 
of 1615 cannot be regarded above question. 

Mr. Pollard does not stop, however, with 
the engagingly clear demonstration of these 
points; he moves, in this connection, the 
whole previous question of the relative au- 
thority of Quartos and Folio and of the Quar- 
tos among themselves. His views on this 
subject are well known, but he has nowhere 
expressed himself with more patience and 
lucidity, nor had a better subject to serve 
in illustration of his method. His aim, as 
opposed to the eclecticism of an earlier day 
or the later worship of the Folio, is to come 
as nearly as possible to the form which the 
text presented when it was handed by Shake- 
speare to the players. This text is likely 
to be found most intact in a Quarto based 
on a copy of the play honestly purchased 
by the publisher from the players. Many 
of the Quartos were come by in that way, 
and, though some Quartos were irregularly 
obtained, each is entitled to be judged on its 
merits. The First Quarto of “Richard II” 
was honestly obtained. The printer intro- 
duced a number of errors, but this does not 
prove that his copy was faulty; it merely 
proves the already well-known fallibility of 
the Elizabethan printing-house. However 
imperfect this first printing may have been, 
it is in a class by itself; no subsequent print- 
ing could have any authority, no subsequent 
reading has any right to inclusion in a criti- 
cal text, unless it can be shown either that 
Shakespeare himself revised the proofs or 
that the printer had fresh access to the au- 
thor’s manuscript. The character of the cor- 
rections and of the errors in passing from 
Quarto to Quarto excludes either of these pos- 
sibilities. It therefore follows that, though 
a later Quarto may introduce changes that 
are obviously right, correct misprints, sub- 
stitute the right word for the wrong one, such 
editorial work can be accepted only so far 
as it carries its own proof with it; so far 
as it does not, it has no better claim than 
later editorial conjecture. In the case of 
“Richard II,” the First Quarto would appear 
to be on the whole pretty faithfully, but not 
impeccably, set up; the Second Quarto a 
very bad one indeed; while the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Quartos purge themselves, 
gradually, but not completely, of the grosser 
errors; but this process takes place only 
through the efforts of proofreaders who have 
nothing but their native ingenuity to guide 
them. 

The Folio stands on a somewhat different 
level. Though set up, presumably, from the 
1615 Quarto—or possibly from the new Third 
Quarto—it was in part corrected from a 
copy of the First Quarto which had apparent- 
ly been used as a prompt-book, the text of 
which had lost some fifty lines and under- 
gone a variety of minor changes in the 
course of its score of years and more on the 
stage. It is impossible to give the reasoning, 
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touching upon men as well as on books, by 
means of which this story is evolved. The 
general proposition that the text of the First 
Quarto of “Richard II” stands nearest to what 
Shakespeare wrote, and that, though the 
Folio may in part reflect the practice of the 
playhouse, nothing printed subsequent to 
the First Quarto derives any independent 
authority whatever from the author, seems 
to us as soundly conceived as it is cogently 
argued. Not every one will feel able to 
share Mr. Pollard’s conviction that the First 
Quarto was set up directly from Shake- 
speare’s manu€cript, reproducing even his 
dramatic punctuation; but it is an opinion 
to which one is bound and, indeed, glad to 
listen. 


CURRENT FICTION. 





The Plunderers. By Edwin Lefevre. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Elaborate indeed were the hoaxes by which 
the Plunder Recovery Syndicate diverted the 
loot accumulated by “rich enemies of so- 
ciety” to its own capacious pockets, combin- 
ing as they did the most finished methods 
of a clairvoyant, a stock manipulator, and 
a Raffles. As artificial studies in inscrutabil- 
ity three of the four are sufficiently amus- 
ing, although none of them adds anything 
to the author’s previous revelations of Wall 
Street psychology. The superhumanly clev- 
er thief who manages to give his depreda- 
tions a@ reassuringly retributive cast begins 
to pall, so many and so motley the guises in 
which he has reappeared since first we made 
his acquaintance in Sherwood Forest. It 
seems a pity that Mr. Lefevre should have ad- 
mitted into his work an imitative strain like 
this, since his idea of a story, always crisply 
and clearly expressed, has heretofore been 
indisputably his own. 


The Rowndabout. By J. E. Buckrose. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 


The Mrs. Falconer Jameson who writes 
under the mame J. E. Buckrose has endeared 
herself to a considerable audience by her 
pleasant stories of village and domestic life. 
She writes always with quiet but penetrat- 
ing humor of types and situations which in 
their substance are as familidr to us in 
America as to our British cousins. In this 
story she presents a chronicle of change, 
such as all of us who are middle-aged have 
seen for ourselves. This is the change that 
has been going on during the past quarter- 
century from rigid and narrow standards of 
thought and conduct, in the direction of great- 
er freedom (and license). And, naturally, 
the main theme is the change in this re 
gard for women. We are shown here a 
British middleclass family with the bully- 
ing paterfamilias and the cowed or secretly 
rebellious wife and offspring. The parents 
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and barren in all senses; the second, a dis- 
contented old maid, and the third, more or 
less triumphantly, the wife of an honest man 
whom, on grounds of caste, her family for a 
long time refuse to recognize. With this one 
desperate thrust for liberty, however, the 
young wife’s daring is at an end. She is 
the transition-wife, bearing on her shoulders 
the Victorian luggage, though along a new 
path. Therefore, when her own daughter 
leaves school, the mother is found taking for 
granted, as her own mother would have done, 
that her child is going to settle down at 
home and await the chances of matrimony 
But the daughter is of her generation, a 
generation strenuously bent, first of all, 
ridding itself of all luggage. She 
makes her declaration of independence very 
promptly and none too gently, and goes off 
to “live her own life,” leaving her parents 
bewildered, but vaguely resigned to the in- 
evitable. At the end, with the military en- 
listment of the son of the family, upon the 
outbreak of the present war, we are brought, 
as in so many current novels, upon the 
threshold of our own time of crisis. 


upon 


The World-Mender. By Maxwell Gray. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The central figure of this well-named story 
belongs to a type familiar in fiction—the 
young man of genius, sprung from the mass- 
es, and with the ambitions of a reformer. 
Like others of his class, George Darrell falls 
in love with a girl much his superior in 
birth and social position; partly through 
her help and inspiration he becomes a suc- 
cessful journalist and a political speaker 
of power. He wins her love; but with his 
entrance into Parliament and his gradual 
loss of old ideals in the stress of practical 
politics they drift apart, and at last he 
marries a worthless adventuress. The dis- 
astrous outcome of this marriage opens his 
eyes to his moral decline, and he resolves 
to reject henceforward all compromise, and 
fight only for his convictions, party or no 
party. But his convictions have undergone 
a gradual change; he has lost his old faith 
in the people and become a believer in a 
modified form of aristocracy. In fact, he is 
a convert to the political ideas of the au- 
thor of the book. The story, however, is in 
no sense a tract; it is a serious study of 
the disillusionment of eager and brilliant 
youth in the corrupted currents of the world. 
But somehow Mr. Gray never quite comes 
to grips with his subject. All his characters 
lack reality; Darrell is conscientiously stud- 
fed, but not alive: and the saintly and per- 
fect heroine, in particular, is impossible. 
The reader does not blame George for turn- 
ing with relief to the more earthly charms 
of the wicked Duessa. The somewhat exotic 
character of Mr. Gray’s style, now and then 
recalling Hewlett’s, makes it a _ difficult 
medium in which to represent plain people. 





are firm sticklers for caste; their three 
daughters not only have no possible future | 
but marriage, but the range of their possi- | 
ble choice is pitifully circumscribed. Of 
these three one becomes a spinster, stunted 


| Though the story halt for it, he can never 


pass by an opportunity for a fine descrip- 
tion. Thus he writes: “Later on George’s 
resignation and the manner of it was be- 
ing discussed at Deerham in the breathless 
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beauty of a red-gold summer evening when 


the sun's rich sinking was chasing the 
violet haze from a quiet sea,” and ao on for 
& paragraph before we hear any of the dis 


cussion. This habit is exasperating to a 


reader whose temperament is hostile to 

“skipping.” Mr. Gray has done better work 

on themes more suited to his talent: 

THE ORIENTAL CIVILIZATION OF 
JAPAN 

Pre-Meiji Education in Japan A Study 


Japanese Education previous to the Res 

toration of 1868. By Frank Alanson Lom 

bard Tokio, Japan: Methodist Publish 
ing House. New York: G. P. Putnam's 

Son $2 net 

It is a delight to take up the pag of 
ripe a scholar and so judicious a ps) 
ogist as Professor Lombard, 
Meiji Education in Japan” is a real contri 
bution to a living subject. Attached to an 
institution, the Déshisha University of 
Kyéto, which has for long taken a leading 
place among homes of learning in the Em 
pire, he has been ideally situated for his 
task. The old capital is still the heart of 
Japanese art, the centre of Japanese sancti 
ties. When the American Board of Foreign 
Missions was seeking a home for its activi 
ties after the opening up of the country, a 
suitable field was offered near the abandoned 
Imperial Palace in Kyéto; and a native 
scholar, Joseph H. Neesima, whose services 
were available at the time, lent his per 
sonality to the undertaking and gave it 
force and prestige. Born in the political 
centre of the Empire, and inheriting its 
wider bureaucratic outlook, he worked his 
passage as a young man to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in order to see Western civiliza 
tion at first-hand, studied at Amherst ani 
Andover, and returned to Japan excellent- 
ly equipped for national work; and though 
his career was prematurely cut short, his 
ideals remain and fructify. Two of the 
most valuable books on Japan that have 
appeared within the past year or two come 
from the Déshisha, Harada’s “The Faith of 
Japan,” and Gulick’s “The American Japa- 
nese Problem”; and Professor Lombard’s 
study makes a worthy third. 

In his summary of the educational sit 
uation as it appears to-day (chapter ix, Edu- 
eational Problems) the author fully recog- 
nizes the fact that for a complete life the 
modern man must function through the na- 
tion; and vice versa that the nation, to 
have a complete life, must function through 
the combined ideals of its individuals, act- 
ing through their trusted leaders. If en 
lightened selfishness is the vital rule of life 
for the nation, it must be so for the indi 
viduals within it; and if such an interpre 
tation of life is contemptible in the indi 
vidual, it is also contemptible in the nation 
Two hundred years ago in Japan, one of its 
great teachers, Nakae-Téju, known as the 
Sage of Omi, led a revolt against the cold 
official Confucian orthodoxy of the day, and 
appealed to the men of light and leading 


, 
cho- 


whose ‘Pre 
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whose successors have made New Japan. 
Identifying knowledge with action, he de- 
clared that from the Emperor to the com- 
moner, man’s chief aim should be the or- 
dering of life. Those who hungered for an 
intellectual justification of life and duty 
became his eager disciples. “The one thing 
Nakae-Téju esteemed was character. He 
unified the human conscience with that of the 
ultimate, and there rested his ethical teach- 
ing, making self-will in the form of desire 
the root of all evil. For mere knowledge he 
had only contempt, holding a man, ignorant 
of letters and unable to read, truly educat- 
ed if virtuous and in harmony with his con- 
science” (p. 111). 

A hard and unsatisfying official ortho- 
doxy is again dominant, and Japan has need 
of another Sage of Omi. Professor Lom- 
bard has some weighty paragraphs dealing 
with this subject. “It must be admitted,” 
e declares at page 233, “that the present 
state of Japanese morality is low, according 
» her own standards, and that the instruc 

n in her not accomplishing 
what is desired in the lives of the people. 
Unavoidable circumstances are in part an- 

erable for this; but to some the difficulty 

ems to lie in the fact that what has been 
ost in the old, through modern thought, has 

t been replaced by any vital element, nor 
an be, except by one essentially religious.” 
The attempt to impose a religion, fashioned 
by the Government because it recognizes 
that religion is of value in ethical endeavor, 
has been abortive: 





schools is 


In reality, religion, though unnamed, has 
heen the source and authority of all that was 
vital in Japan's ethical past; and the efficient 
ethics of her future can be established, not on 


the polite fiction of a pseudo-religion, the 
doctrine of a uniquely divine authority 
dwelling within the personality of her rulers 
ut only on the reality of an _ essentially 


divine view of human life and its destiny be- 
ne actualized in society. 


The book throws light upon another ques- 
tion which no historian has yet dealt with 
dequately: How came it that Buddhism, the 
religion of peace and of the preservation of 
life, should, in Japan, have become the creed 
of the high-strung warrior? The Zen form 
of Buddhism has, Indeed, been termed the 
Religion of the Samurai.” Japan had her 
Dark Ages as well as Europe, when her Gov- 
ernment was forced to abandon all efforts 
for education. In this period of political 
narchy the Buddhist monasteries and tem- 
es constituted the shelter of learning and 


he only source from which it could be 
equired. The five principal monasteries 
of Kydto and Kamakura were, as Count 
Okuma tells us in his “Fifty Years of New 


the centre at once of the Zen teach- 
ing and also of literature, and they were 
frequented by the children of military men. 
“But these so-called temple schools,” says 
Professor Lombard, “were more often held 
in the retired cottage of the priest; and 
thus the name (terakoya) came to have the 
general significance of private primary 
school. They were often opened by 


japan,” 


public-spirited men or taught by rdnin, sol- 
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diers of fortune, men for the time without 
feudal allegiance.” Compare in Scotland of 
days past the “stickit minister,” who, find- 
ing no place in the pulpit, so often turned 
his attention to teaching. “Although in the 
later years the terakoya took on 
greater activity, and were occasionally aid- 
ed by the government, they remained essen- 
tially private schools, of worth largely ac- 
cording to the personality of their teach- 
ers and in general fostered from the Bud- 
dhist and humanitarian rather than Con- 
fucian and governmental motives.” 


The author’s remarks on the education of 
women in Japan are very informative. The 
twelve long centuries when Japan was ab- 
sorbing and adapting a higher civilization— 
that of China—could not well be favorable 
to the development of the individual; for 
the culture and philosophy gave woman em- 
phatically a subordinate place in society. 
And yet, though the first records were com- 
piled under the influence of the new condi- 
tions, they show the Japanese woman “pos- 
sessing remarkable freedom, and the entire 
range of history and social custom in Ja- 
pan makes evident that the measure of sub- 
ordination which she suffered from, the 
force of Confucian and Buddhist teachings 
was unnatural to the instincts of the Ya- 
mato race.” The home life has always al- 
lowed great freedom to the girls of the fam- 
ily, and they learned much in an accidental 
way from their brothers. Moreover, they 
had to look forward to the management of 
the home and its expenses, as matrons, 
“which from the first was the Japanese wo- 
man’s duty and prerogative”; and they thus 
received the elements at least of practical 
education. The use of the simplified syl- 
labary was taught to girls, but they were 
not expected to learn the Chinese ideo- 
graphs; and yet, oddly enough, as Profes- 
sor Lombard tells us, it is from the literary 
productions of women that we first gain an 
idea of the education attained by them. 
Poetry, indeed, became, as a Japanese stu- 
dent once quaintly remarked to the review- 
er, “the occupation of the little literary lady,” 
taking on a feminine flavor: 

After Confucian and Buddhist ideas had 
subordinated woman beneath the triple law 
of obedience to her father, her husband, and 
her son, the education of a pleasure-loving 
age trained her in accomplishments which 
brought her into conspicuous prominence, so 
that we have the strange phenomenon of 
woman becoming more cultured in grace of 
intellect at the time when her personal in- 
feriority was most clearly established (page 
127). 

The author finds a parallel in Athens, where 
it was the hetairai who sought to enhance 
their charms by intellectual culture. 

On a fiy-leaf facing the table of contents 
is a judicious “Note” on pronunciation which 
might be of some service to authors deal- 
ing with things Japanese. The book does 
credit to the Japanese firm which brings it 
out, misspellings being rare, the type clear, 
and the whole makeup handy and attrac- 
tive. Some few inconsistencies occur [e. g., 
“Manyoshiu” (manydsha@) twice on page 128, 





with the termination “shu” preferred else- 
where]; and the long vowels are not indi- 
cated, a regrettable oversight. The author is 
to be congratulated on having produced a 
treatise not only valuable in itself, but also 
filling up a needful gap on the shelf. He 
does much to explain two types preéminently 
worth studying and explaining: the Jap- 
anese warrior, whom the old national prov- 
erb declares to be among men what the 
loved cherry is among flowers; and the 
Japanese woman of grace and culture, for 
whom every one has a good word. 


A PRUSSIANIZED BRITON. 





For England. By H. Fielding-Hall. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

This book consists of several 
sketches illustrating various English atti- 
tudes towards the war; and in between are 
pieces of patriotic verse. There are the 
views of the free-thinking pacifist village 
cobbler, the foe of church and state; of the 
village Dunois who feels the injustice of his 
social position, but is converted into a very 
fine soldier by the pacifist arguments of his 
friend; of the friendless governess who mar- 
ries a blind and dying soldier in hospital, 
of various narrow-minded, conscientious ob- 
jectors. Although neither the verse nor the 
prose possesses great merit beyond a cer- 
tain air of conviction, both afford interest- 
ing evidence as to the reactions of war upon 
a typically British temperament. 

The author is a typical Briton in his 
rather splenetic fault-finding and in the 
shortness of his historical memory. No Brit- 
ish tendency is deeper ingrained than the 
tendency to grumble, to belittle one’s own 
institutions, to arraign the weary Titan. In 
time of peace the critic’s tools are not al- 
lowed to rust; much more in war-time are 
they bright from constant use. This par- 
ticular Englishman’s grounds of complain: 
will strike outsiders as surprising. He seems 
to think that England is too Christian. The 
precept which enjoins turning the cheek to 
the smiter has been learned too well. The 
cheap London youths who haunt the cinemas 
are shirkers and slackers because they are 
too thoroughly imbued with the doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice! Father Vaughan, S.J.. 
and the Bishop of London might have some- 
thing to say to the contrary. 

Incidentally, Mr. Fielding-Hall deals “de- 
mocracy” some shrewd blows, be it under- 
stood, that bastard democracy which puts 
“individual liberty” before every other con- 
sideration. From the trenches comes a voice 
to the delinquents safe at home, asking: 


What is this Freedom that you fear to lose” 


prose 


Freedom to do the wrong and not the right” 
Freedom to reap what others sow in tears? 
Freedom to stay at home while others fight? 
Freedom to give yourselves to craven fears” 
The militant blind Puritan compressed a!! 
this scorn into one immortal line, “License 
they mean when they cry Liberty.” 
Very British is Mr. Fielding-Hall also in 
the shortness of his historical memory. In 
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“England of Mine,” he looks back to an un- 
dated period when his country was “noble, 
wa «. . loving, tender, true,” instead 
of being, as at present, “peevish, pious, sad.” 
In the only national struggle comparable 
to the present, that is, the long war with 
the French Republic and with Napoleon, the 
British Cabinet met in fear of assassination, 
and the regalia in the Tower was packed 
for flight into the country. A brief study of 
the contemporary caricatures would show 
that the civilian temper then was composeu 
of fear and hate in equal parts. Every fea- 
ture of the present situation finds its fellow 
a century ago. 

Most curious of all the reactions is the 
conversion of this particular Englishman to 
the Prussian conception of war. He does 
not use the term biological necessity, but 
no sabre-rattling, jack-booted Junker could 
outdo him in glorifying the organized mur- 
der and massacre of nations which is called 
war. For example, “No great awakening has 
ever come except by war. It is the great 
stimulant, spiritual and physical.” “God is 
behind the big battalions. The nation which 
is too foolish and too cowardly to prepare 
for war and do its utmost when war comes 
cannot expect to live. Nor is it fit to live 
There is no room here for fools and cow- 
ards.” This is a complete German justifica- 
tion for the extinction of Belgium, Servia, 
and Poland. Vicisti, O von Bernhardi! 


Notes 


Harper & Brothers announce the publica- 
tion this week of “The World for Sale,” by 
Sir Gilbert Parker. 





Henry Holt & Company announce for early 
publication the following volumes: “Mountain 
Interval,” by Robert Frost, and Lieut. Con- 
ingsby Dawson's “Slaves of Freedom.” 

The three following works on art will be 
published by the Century Company in Octo- 
ber: “The Art of Rodin: with Leaves from 
his Note-Book,” by Judith Cladel; “A His- 
tory of Ornament,” by A. D. F. Hamlin, and 
“The New Interior,” by Hazel H. Adler. 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
announces for publication this autumn vol- 
umes five and six of its series of Scandina- 
vian classics: The “Prose Edda,” by Snorrt 
Sturluson, translated by Arthur Gilchrist 
Brodeur, and “Modern Icelandic Plays,” by 
Johann Sigurjénsson, translated by Hen- 
ninge Krohn Schanche. 

John W. Luce & Company 
publication of Lord Dunsany's “The Last 
Book of Wonder.” Other volumes to be 
issued shortly by this firm are “Six Days of 
the Irish Republic,” by L. G. Redmond-How- 
ard, and “Six Plays of the Yiddish Theatre,” 
by various authors, edited and translated by 


announce the 


Isaac Goldberg. 


Foughton Mifflin Company announces for 
publication on Saturday: The Variorum Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s “Sonnets,” edited by 


France,” translated by H. M. C.; 
of Scotch,” by Enos A. Mills; 
Home,” by Lillian Hart Tyron; a new revised 
edition of Edward Stanwood's “History of 
the Presidency"; “Prints and their 
by FitzRoy Carrington; a new edition of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells's “Buying a Horse.” The 
same house publishes this week “The Wall 
Street Girl,” by Frederick Orin Bartlett 
“Skinner’s Dress Suit,” by Henry C 
land, is announced for 


“The Story 
“Speaking of 


“ 


hiow- 
publication on Sep 
tember 30 


made “By Motor to the Firing Line” (Cen- 
tury; $1.50 net). The motor operated chiefly in 
the sectors of Rheims and Arras, but first and 
last looked in on many other parts of the 
line. Photographs and vigorous sketches by 
the author, made sometimes under fire, add 
to the vividness of the narration Mr. Hale 
brings the perspective, a pathetic one, of fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the lovely prov- 
inces of northern France in time of peace 
His account of the wanton and needless de- 
struction of beautiful buildings is appalling- 
ly circumstantial. The needless German ug 
liness has had no severer indictment In 
general Mr. Hale’s record necessarily repeats 
much in the other chroniclers, but he finds a 
principle of novelty in combining his various 
‘xperiences in an imaginary 
“no man’s land,” the trench region, begin 
ning in the uplands of Alsace and ending at 
the North Sea dikes As regards the spirit 
of the French enduring the daily hell of bar- 
baric onslaught it is a very heartening book 

Volume III of the University of California 
Publications in History is devoted to a num- 
ber of special studies by Prof. Herbert E 
Bolton, to which he has given the collective 
title “Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” It is well known that Professor Bol- 
ton's knowledge of the manuscript material 
for Texas history is unrivalled; and these 
studies are, as one might guess, on aspects 
of Texas history about which nothing, or 
next to nothing, can be learned from second- 
ary sources. This is not true of the first 
chapter, which is a survey of Texas history 
from 1731 to 1788; but it holds of the rest of 
the volume, which is devoted to “The San 
Xavier Missions,” “The Reorganization of the 
Lower Gulf Coast,” “Spanish Activities on the 
Lower Trinity River,” and “The Removal 
from and the Reoccupation of Eastern Texas.” 


All these are monograph stud exact and 
detailed, constituting notable additions to our 
knowledge of Texas history. If they have a 
fault it is perhaps in the excess of detail 


Professor Bolton, one suspects, has the antli- 
quarian instinct strongly developed; and some- 
thing of the antiquarian’s weakness, namely, 
the disposition to suppose the importance of 
new knowledge equal to the pleasure of dis- 
covering it. The value of the volume is en- 
hanced by twelve maps, ten of which are con- 
temporary, eight of the ten never having been 
published before. Especially useful for the 
student or teacher who has only a general 
interest in Texas history is the large and ex- 
cellently executed map of Texas, 
compiled by Professor Bolton himself 


reference 


The entertaining and vivid sketches of fight- 
ing from the British lines in Boyd Cable's 


“Action Front” (Dutton; $1.35 net) are a 





taymond MacDonald Alden; “The Motorists’ 
Almanac,” by W. L. Stoddard; “Letters from 


worthy continuation of his first ‘ “He 


Makers,” | 


| 
| 


j 


j} humor of “In the Enemy's Hands 
It was an exciting trip that Walter Hale | 


motor tour of | 





tween the Lines.” The latter endeavored to 
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illuminate the non-combatant regarding the 
terse and cryptic official dispatches of various 
phases of the fighting vouchsafed us by the 
Apparently insignificant items Iike 
the taking of a trench or the subsequent 
counter-attack, or night patrols and bombing 


censor 


parties, were minutely described with full cred 
it for the adventure and inconspicuous brav 
ery they entailed. In “Action Front” Mr. Cabk 
has injected some of the inevitable humor of 
Thomas Atkin t lighten the 


rimness of these stirring incidents. Thus the 


irrepressible 


has quite 
is much of reality as the glimpse it gives of 
doctrine of “strafing,” while the sheer 
spirits distilled in “As Other See 


where the French and British temperament 


are happily juxtaposed, t! author has shown 
to be a vein worth develo; Pathe and 
grimness and humor are well indled by M 
Cable, though his idea of American lang 
gives us pause for reflection So t roughly 
have the British adopted our slang from th 
music hall stage that the endeavor to isolat 
his Americanisms in “A Benevolent Neutral 
is like convoying coals to Newcastle, while our 
transatlantic exports seem to hay iffered 
“a sea-change The authentic atmospher 
derived from a first-hand experience imme 
diatel behind the enes ! mend M 
Cablk vivid sketches to tl © War-reade 
ilready surfeited with its tangled polem 

The artist nd the a le are ple " 
combined in Amerfcan Trout-Stream 1 
ects,” by Louis Rhead (Stoke $2.50 net) 


wrought into the 
findin the i 


Mr. Rhead ha 


patient toil of seven season 


sects often harder to capture than the t 
themselves. In all cases he has painted f 
the living specimens, since the character 
colors fade at once with death His spe 
mens were taken while wading and fishin 
the Beaverkill River, of the Catskill reg 
and include a good selection of the nse 
on which the trout were found to be free 
feedin during each month of he sea 
from April to August For eve fl tal 
alive on the surface, Mr. Khead “ure ‘ 
thousand are consumed drowned ler wat 
or near the surface By far the larger num, 
ber of insects eaten by trout are t hea 
to float Thus it is the height 

thinks, to fish exclusively with dr flies 


the surface The typical dry 
however, arrives at his conclusion by a wholl 


different route and would hard 





Rhead'’s premis a 
tion The frontispiece of the volume, by t} 
way, is a pencil draw f one of the we 
known champion f the dry fly, Geors I 
Rranche, authe The Dry Fly in Switt 
Water,” whi | ‘ that the twe achoo 
ire at lea far apart f 
mutual self-r« ect After a few miscella 
neous chapters on various aspect f fly 
fishing, Mr IKthead de ote the last If ty yempre 
to certain artificial nature lures of rece! 
invention, imitation f minnows, iasho] 
pers, cater} r elgramite lamiy ee] 
et 

Why the editors of the International Th 
logical Library should have gone out of thel 


way to translate nimportant foreign. book 


on the medi@va! church, like André Lagarde’ 
“The Latin Chu n in th Middle Ayres” 
(translated by Archibald Alexander Serib 
ner; $2.50 net), is in view of the high char 


acter of most of their publications, not clear 
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Certainly there is an abundance of American, 
not to say English, scholars who could have 
done the work far better. The arrangement 
of the present volume is topical, a certain 
advantage if space allows a sufficiently de- 
tailed account of the several topics, but in- 
evitably confusing in a handbook where the 
ground covered is very extensive and the 


space limited. It involves frequent repeti- 
tion and prevents any effect of unity. The 
author, whose identity we have failed to es- 
tablish by reference to all available bibli- 
ographical aids, has worked in many sources 
and gives us the means of following his steps. 
The book will be of some use to elementary 
students, who are seeking guidance on specific 
points, but it cannot be read continuously 
with profit The point of view as regards 
controverted questions is in the main fair. 
The translation has the effect of accuracy, 
though it cannot be verified by comparison 


with the original 

“Jeffery Amherst,” by Lawrence Shaw Mayo 
(Longmans, Green; $2), is an excellent brief 
account of the English general whose career 
was so closely bound up with the American 
colonies. The work is based mainly upon the 
printed sources and the best secondary mate- 
rial; and if it adds little to our knowledge 
of the subject, it presents that knowledge 
in systematic form and reaches conclusions 
that are judicious and convincing. It is not 
difficult to be judicious about Amherst, for 
few men of historical importance are less 
likely to enlist an author’s enthusiasm or to 
arouse his strong hostility. As a general he 
never took any chances or suffered any no- 
table defeat. Where foresight and careful 
preparation were essential, Amherst was the 
man; where a little genius was required, he 
did not fill the bill. The chief weaknesses 
of Amherst, however, were not on the mili- 
tary side; and it is mainly for the way in 
which he wore his honors, rather than for 
the way in which he won them, that a little 
apology is necessary for this particular hero. 
“His own services,” as George III well said, 
“though very great, would not be lessened 
if he left the appreciating them to others.” 
Mr. Mayo has appreciated the man and his 
services very justly. 


Discussions of the origins of the war are no 
longer limited to the diplomatic exchanges 
just before the outbreak of hostilities. In 
books and in conversation the perspective 
is now much more extended in order that the 
ultimate origins of the war may some day 
be determined. Prof. Charles Seymour, of 
Yale, takes 1870 as a starting-point in his 
new book, “The Diplomatic Background of the 
War. 1870-1914" (Yale University Press; $2 
net). Professor Seymour amply redeems the 
promise of his title as well as that of his pref- 
ace: “to correlate in their logical sequence the 
most significant [diplomatic] events of recent 
European history.” Logical sequence, in fact, 
is one of the happy features of the book. 
After a somewhat labored Introduction Pro- 
fessor Seymour proceeds with excellent com- 
mand of his subject and with fine sense of 
proportion to discuss Bismarck and the Triple 
Alliance, the Dual Alliance, German World 
Policy (both Economic and Moral), British 
Foreign Policy, the Diplomatic Revolution (in 
France and England), the Conflict of Alli- 
ances, the Near Eastern Question, the Balkan 
Wars, the Crisis of 1914, and the Diplomatic 
Break. 








Drama 





“PIERROT THE PRODIGAL.” 
To the present generation of playgoers in 
New York Michel Carré’s “L’Enfant pro- 
digue” has been a name only. It was played 


here in the nineties by the same French 
company which had given it with consider- 
able success in London, and it was also 


produced, we believe unsuccessfully, by Au- 
gustin Daly and his company. On seeing the 
delightful presentation of the piece at the 
Booth Theatre one wonders why managers 
have allowed a generation to pass without 
reviving it, and one is correspondingly grate- 
ful to Mr. Winthrop Ames and Mr. Walter 
Knight for the extremely capable and taste- 
ful production which they have now given 
to this little classic of dumb show. The 
change of title seems to us regrettable, but 
was perhaps well advised as conveying more 
meaning to the general public than the 
French original. 


“L’Enfant prodigue’—the story of the 
prodigal Pierrot who robbed his father for 
love of his mistress, returning home in beg- 
gar’s rags when deserted by her, and win- 
ning his father’s forgivenesss when the sound 
of martial music points the way to redemp- 
tion—achieved its present perfection by 
gradual stages. Written as a spoken play 
by Michel Carré, it was embellished with 
incidental music by André Wormser. The 
music, however, proved so attractive that 
gradually it was allowed to encroach more 
and more on the spoken lines, until at last 
the idea occurred of eliminating the words 
altogether and playing the piece in dumb 
show to the musical accompaniment. Per- 
haps only by this means could the perfec- 
tion of accord of music, meaning, and ges- 
ture have been achieved. 

Certainly for those who have never seen 
“L’Enfant prodigue” it is a privilege which 
Mr. Ames and Mr. Knight now extend, and 
those who, like the present reviewer, have 
no standard of comparison will find it dif- 
cult to conceive of a happier presentation 
of the piece than is given by the admirable 
cast at the Booth Theatre. Miss Marjorie 
Patterson's Pierrot is full of grace, and is 
played throughout with intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the significance of each gesture. In 
the second act, when Pierrot finds himself 
deserted by Phrynette, she gives a vivid 
picture of desolation, and the pathos of the 
return home and the dawning hope of ult- 
mate redemption as the martial music sounds 
are admirably envisaged. No better illustra- 
tion of the force of gesture intelligently used 
could be found than in the playing of Pau! 
Clerget and of Mlle. Gabrielle Perrier, as 
Pierrot’s father and mother, the perfect tim- 
ing of action to music being particularly 
noticeable. As an exposition of pure panto- 
mimic art we are inclined to regard the per- 
formance of Mile. Perrier as perhaps the best 
in the piece. Miss Margot Kelly, brought into 
the cast at the last moment on account of 
the iliness of the actress who was to have 
played Phrynette, proved the physical ana 
temperamental .embodiment of the heartless 
cocotte. If her performance, as was in- 
evitable under the circumstances, was no- 
ticeably less precise and well considered in 
gesture than the others, that is a fault which 
a few performances will remedy and which 
was more than atoned for by the natural 





adaptability to the part of her own radiant 
personality. A carefully studied and broaa- 
ly humorous impersonation of the Baron was 
given by Emile J. de Varney, and the cast 
was completed by the intelligently played 
servant of Charles Dubuis. No notice of 
this charming production would be com- 
plete which did not contain a tribute to the 
admirable rendering of Wormser'’s music by 
a capable orchestra, under the direction of 
Elliott Schenck, and an acknowledgment of 
the exquisite setting for the second act, in 
Phrynette’s boudoir. a ie. 


“THE FLAME.” 


If he would preserve his sanity, we recom- 
mend the playgoer who sees this “new 
American play” at the Lyric Theatre to fas- 
ten his attention exclusively upon the stage 
pictures, which are beautiful, resolutely re- 
straining any inclination to follow the rami- 
fications of the plot. Of that, also in the in- 
terest of sanity, we shall not attempt to give 
any outline. It is as though the author had 
determined to stage a musical comedy for the 
purpose of refuting the usual charge against 
that form of entertainment of paucity of plot; 
had got together a large and impressive cast; 
had provided an elaborate production, and 
had at the last minute decided to cut out the 
lyrics, to have only incidental music, and to 
call the thing, not a musical comedy, but a 
new American play. On the whole, it seems 
quite improbable that this epoch-making na- 
tive product would have seen the footlights 
at all had it not been for the fortunate coin- 
cidence that the author was Richard Walton 
Tully and the producer Richard Walton 
Tully, Inc. 

The scenes of the play, the programme in- 
forms us, “transpire [sic] somewhere in a 
land bordering on the Gulf of Mexico or the 
Caribbean Sea.” In other words, the scenes 
are laid in Mexico, and the play has for 
one of its principal objects political propa- 
ganda. One gathers that the Administra- 
tion’s Mexican policy has not been so fortu- 
nate as to commend itself to Mr. Tully. Apart 
from this, the most definite impression made 
by the piece, one gathers further that Mr. 
Tully is interested in ethnological research. 
“The Flame” apparently represents an at- 
tempt to combine into a play the results of 
Mr. Tully’s political cogitations and of his 
ethnological researches, and we get a wild 
and nonsensical farrago of sun worship and 
voodooism and politics and most other sub- 
jects that can be found between the covers 
of a handy encyclopedia. Money must have 
been poured out like water on the production, 
and we can only regret that such lavish and 
beautiful mounting has been wasted on so 
rubbishy a play. 8s. W. 


“THE MAN WHO CAME BACK.” 


Apparently the edict has gone forth from 
the Custom House that all dramatic goods 
this season are to be labelled with the place 
of their origin, for William A. Brady presents 
this offering also, the first of the season at 
the Playhouse, as “a new American play.” 
The only part of the description to which 
objection might be taken is the epithet “new.” 
This is not to accuse of plagiarism Mr. Jules 
Eckert Goodman, who has adapted the play 
from the story of the same name by John 
Fleming Wilson; it is merely to poiit out 
that the opium den has become a familiar 
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stage setting on Broadway, and that the 
story of the rich man’s son who is turned 
adrift by his father until such time as he 
shall have “made good” is one that has oc- 
curred to other writers. 

Henry Potter, having squandered much of 
his father’s substance in riotous living in 
New York, receives from his justly incensed 
parent $500 and a ticket for San Francisco, 
where he is to go to work in one of the 
numerous offices of Thomas Potter. That is 
the “First Episode,” after which, the pro- 
gramme considerately informs us, more tabu- 
larum moventium, that “the distance from 
New York to San Francisco is 3,170 miles.” 
Similar exact information as to the distance 
from San Francisco to Shanghai, from Shang- 
hai to Honolulu, and from Honolulu to New 
York is recorded after the three succeeding 
“episodes.” Thus we find the educative in- 
fluence of the movies extending beneficently 
to the legitimate drama. The tags are also 
valuable as indicating successive stages of 
the rake’s career. In San Francisco we find 
him at a dance hall, congenially employed in 
carrying out his threat to his father to make 
the name of Potter infamous. Here also 
we meet Marcelle, the dancing girl, who is 
good and pure and in love with young Potter, 
the reward of her devotion being a dishonor- 
able proposal from him. The Third Episode 
contains the “big scene,” in an opium joint 
near Shanghai. Potter, drifting in drunk 
and seeking drink, is astonished and properly 
shocked—since he has mentally reserved the 
use of drugs as one lower depth to which he 
may yet descend—to find Marcelle there, an 
habituée of the place. The big scene, in which 
explanations take place, and at the end of 
which Potter and Marcelle decide to marry 
and redeem the past and one another, is un- 
deniably effective in a meretricious and the- 
atrical style, as is also much of the Fourth 
Episode, where we find Potter and Marcelle 
at their task of mutual redemption. 

We need not trace the plot further. The 
author shows himself a good dramatic work- 
man in the manufacture of effective situa- 
tions, but the piece is made by the admirable 
acting of two young players in the principal 
réles, Miss Mary Nash and Henry Hull. Miss 
Nash, who has been seen to advantage in 
the past two or three seasons in character 
parts, here shows herself capable of playing 
an exacting emotional réle with intense re- 
alism, but without exaggeration, and with a 
quite remarkable power of restraint. Mr. Hull 
is equally good in the part of Henry Potter, a 
difficult réle, calling for considerable versatil- 
ity. Of the rest of the cast, which is ex- 
tremely well selected, we can mention only 
Edward Emery’s capital characterization of 
the millionaire father, Thomas Potter; Ernest 
Lawford’s easy performance as Capt. Trevel- 
yan, who is really a detective, and a neat 
character study of the demimonde by Miss 
Maud Campbell. Ss. W. 


“MR. LAZARUS.” 


A farcical comedy of unusual naturalness 
and truth, though with melodramatic ele- 
ments, the “Mr. Lazarus” of Harvey J. 
O'Higgins and Harriet Ford, presented at the 
Shubert, conveys a portion of its story in 
its title. It deals with the chance return of 
a rich miner to the home of the “widow” who 
has long supposed him dead, and who had, 
indeed, remarried. Twenty years before the 
curtain rises John Molloy, upon his honey- 


moon with his bride, is believed to have been 
killed and incinerated in q railway wreck. 
The putative widow, moving to New York, 
has there taken the residence he owned and 
the insurance upon his life and opened a 
boarding-house to support herself and her 
daughter Patricia. She has also made the 
error of accepting as second husband a medi- 
cal quack named Sylvester, who is enabled 
by her and Patricia's toil to live, with his 
own empty-headed daughter, in ease; and 
who, when the play begins, is seeking to ob- 
tain his wife’s last pennies to bring out a 
medical treatise in which he places unbound- 
ed faith. The miner Molloy, who has chang- 
ed his name to Lazarus, descends upon her by 
Accident, and is astounded when he learns 
her own and Patricia's identity. The scenes 
in which it is made clear to the audience that 
he is actually Molloy are awkward and need- 
lessly long. He is shocked, of course, to wit- 
ness the selfish and cold-blooded brutality 
with which Sylvester is treating the wife and 
daughter, and he at once constitutes him- 
self an unofficial guardian of the two. He is 
abetted by a young artist, who has also tak- 
en rooms in the house, and who has devel- 
oped an attachment for Patricia, attractive in 
spite of her drudge’s capacity. In the course 
of one of his clashes with the rascally Syl- 
vester, the “widow” recognizes him, and after 
a stormy scene, also slightly too long, Syl- 
vester is forever ejected. ‘The sequel is 
handled with more of artistic verity than 
either the identification of Molloy or the 
elimination of the blackguardly§ medical 
quack. Mrs. Molloy-Sylvester proposes to 
make her new-found husband a model of 
domestic propriety, and he, with his West- 
ern breeziness and love of personal liberty 

one of his habits is that of sleeping on the 
floor—scents the danger, and quietly makes 
off, first providing for her comfort, and see- 
ing the artist and Patricia happily united. 
The bright and characteristic dialogue, the 
variety, ease, and naturalness of the inci- 
dents, and the smooth and competent acting 
unite to give a quiet distinction to the drama 
The finished impersonation of Mr. Lazarus 
by Henry E. Dixey deserves an especial word 
of praise, as does that of Patricia by Eva Le 
Gallienne A. N 


Finance 
IN A “PRESIDENTIAL YEAR.” 

To Wall Street and the financial commu- 
nity at large, the action of President Wilson 
in the railway-wage dispute, and the vigor- 
ous criticism of that action by Mr. Hughes, 
have thus far been almost the first strong 
reminder that this is a Presidential year. 
The Republican candidate’s “swing around 
the circle,” with speeches which certainly 
seemed to most people rather as belonging 
to 1888 than to 1916, caused passing com- 
ment and momentary perplexity; but no 
such feeling was aroused by them as was 
evoked by the famous “primary contest” of 
four years ago. Even up to the present 
writing, with the national campaign about 
to be fully launched, there is little discus- 
sion in financial quarters about the issue, 





and less excitement. 


Yet there is possibly no more thoroughly 
time-honored tradition in the financial mar- 
kets than the tradition of “bad business in 
a Presidential year.” For a good deal more 
than a generation, business men would be 
apt to say, when leap-year began, that they 
must sail close to the wind in their bus) 
ness plans, for this was an election year 
If things went badly with them in that 
period, they would always explain it on the 
ground of “political unsettlement.” Why 
then, has this point of view been so strik 
ingly absent on the present occasion” 


One obvious answer is that nobody ex 
cept the stump speakers seems to be in a 
state of alarm over the possible success of 
either candidate. There is no Bryan in the 
field, as in 1896, and no chance of transfer 
of Government, as in I884, to a party out 
of power for twenty-four years, whose actual 





| policies were a matter of conjecture. Both 
candidates have been tested in public office, 
where neither ran wild and both were gov 
erned by generally conservative instincts 
But the present apathy of Wall Street to 
the political contest suggests the familiar 


inquiry, whether the tradition as to the ef- 
fect of “Presidential years” on business is 
well grounded or not. It does not altogether 
stand the test. Out of the eleven electoral 
years from 1872 to 1912 inclusive, four were 
distinctly bad years in general trade, iwo 
were on the whole unsettled, and five were 
years of unquestionable business prosperity 
The five good business years were 1872, 
1880, 1900, 1904, and 1912. 

Regarding the four years when trade was 
bad, the curious fact is that their character 
was without exception fixed in advance by 
causes which had nothing to do with the 
Presidential election. The electoral contest 
of 1876 began when the worst reaction from 
the panic of 1873 was beginning to be felt; 
in 1883 a Wall Street panic occurred, two 
months before the nominations; 1896 came 
under the full force of reaction from the 
great panic of 1893, and 1908 was the im- 
mediate aftermath of another panic. There 
are left only 1888 and 1892, 
character, in a business way, 
to fix. 


whose exact 
is less easy 


If it were to be assumed, from this analy- 
sis, that Presidential years are “bad years 
for business” only when business is already 
upset for other reasons, then we should have 
an explanation both for the calmness of the 
business world in 1912, when even the tariff 
was at issue, and in the present year. For 
1912 was a period of tangible and genuine 
revival of trade in the United States until the 
whole world's financial horizon was overcast 
by the Balkan War, and nobody (except on 
the stump) has challenged the reality of 
prosperity in 1916. It may still be asked 
whether business confidence may not be 
upset by this autumn’s political develop- 
ments. It certainly would be if Wal! Street 
and the business world were to accept at 
100 per cent. valuation the predictions and 





warnings of the campaign orators. But Wal! 
Street is reasonably familiar with campaign 
oratory. 
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FICTION 
Bartlett, F. O. The Wall Street Girl. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1.35 net 
Delano, E. B. June. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 
net 
Doyle, L. Mr. Wildridge of the Bank 
Stokes. $1.30 net 
Dyer, W. A Gulliver the Great Century 
$1.35 net 
Graeve, O The Keys of the City. Century. 
$1.35 net 
Harraden, B The Guiding Thread. Stokes. | 
$1.35 net 
Reeve, A. B. The Social Gangster Hearst | 
Intern. Lib. Co. $1.25 net. 
toland, J The Six-Pointed Cross in the | 
Dust Stokes $1.30 net 
MISCELLANEOUS 
tjenham, A. R English Literature from | 
Widsith to the Death of Chaucer Yale | 
Univ. Press $2.50 net | 
Chalmers, 8S. The Penny Piper of Saranac. | 
Houghton Mifflin. 75 cents | 
Colmer, F. Shakespeare in Time of War. | 
Dutton. $1.35 net | 
Knight, W. A The Pictureland of the Heart. | 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net. | 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. | 
Elwell-Sutton, A. S. Humanity versus Un- | 
Humanity. T. Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 
Crompton, R. H. The Future of Christianity. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net 


Hill and Smith’s | 


Advanced French Composition 


| 
Ry R. T. Huw, Assistant Professor in Yale Uni 
versity, and H. Ff Smiru, Instructor in the same, | 
IS7 pp. 12mo, $1.00 | 

A series of exercises based on selections 


articles in some of the best con- 
periodicals and newspa- 


taken from 
temporary French 
pers. 

Part I is literary 


character and deals 
with such subjects as Henry Bordeaux, Ro- 
main Rolland, Mistral, De Vogiie, Rostand, | 
and Maeterlinck, as well as with some of | 
the 17th Century writers. 

Part II treats of other matters connected 
with French history and geography, such , 
as Versailles, Morocco, Strasburg, the | 
Basques, ete. It also contains passages on | 
French aviation, French athletics, ete. | 
While not elementary, the book is not too | 
difficult for students who have had no more 

than two years of French. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


4 W. 43d St 6 Park St 623 So. Wabash Av. | 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Quin, M. The Problem of Human Peace. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
GOVERNMENT AXD ECONOMICS, 
Creel, G. Wilson and the Issues. Century. 


60 cents net. 
Filsinger, E. B. 
Appleton. $3 net. 
Gill, C 


National Power and Prosperity. 


Exporting to Latin America. 


In- 


troduction by G. Unwin. T. Fisher Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net 
Kilduff, E. J. The Private Secretary. Cen- 
tury. $1.20 net. 
Woolf, L. S&S. International Government. 
Brentano. $2 net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Belloc, H. The Elements of the 
Second Phase. Hearst 
$1.50 net. 


Friends of France. The 


Intern. 


AND HISTORY. 


Great War. 
Lib. Co. 


Field Service of the | 


American Ambulance Described by its 
Members. Houghton Mifflin. $2 net. 
Hovelaque, E. The Deeper Causes of the 
War. Dutton. $1.25 net. 


Shakespeare’s England: An 
Life and Manners of His Age. 


Account of the 


Vols. I and 





II. Oxford University Press. 25s. net set. 
Spender, H. General Botha—The Career and 
the Man. Houghton Mifflin. $2 net. 
Van Doren, M. Henry David Thoreau. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net. 
POETRY, 
Barnett, H. G. The Roof of the World. 
Sherman, French. $1.50. 
Hilles, H. Untravelled Trails. Sherman, | 


French. $1.50. 


Howard, K. The Little God. Sherman, 
French, $1.50 net. 
SCIENCE. 
Ramsey, A. R. J., and Weston, H. C. A Man- 
ual on Explosives. Dutton. $1 net. 


Stresses in Wire-Wrapped 


Ruggles, C. L'H. 
J. Wiley & 


Guns and in Gun Carriages. 


Sons. 
DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
Moses, M. J. Heinrich Conried. Crowell. 
$2.50 net. 
The Truth About the Theatre. Anonymous. 
Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Co. $1 net. 
JUVENILE. 
Cather, K. D. Boyhood Stories of Famous 
Men. Century. $1.25 net. 

Ford, R. C. Campfire and Trail. Rand, Mc- 
Nally. 

Sherman, C. L. The Dot Mystery. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1 net. 

Smith, E. B. In the Land of Make Believe. 
Holt. 

Snell, R. J. Little White Fox and His Arctic 
Friends. Little, Brown. 75 cents net. 

Verrill, A. H. Jungle Chums. Holt. $1.35 
net. 

Wade, M. H. Pilgrims of To-day. Little, 
Brown. $1 net. 

TEXTBOOKS. 
Breslich, E. R. Second-Year Mathematics 


es ed of Chicago Press. $1 net. 


Clark, J. A Study of English and Ameri- 
can W . we, Vol. III. Additions by J. R 
Odell. Row, Peterson. 





The Cambridge 
Book of Poetry 
for Children 


Compiled by 
Kenneth Grahame 
Author of “Dream Days,” 
Age,” etc. 
Picture 
This volume 
dren and not 
Grahame has 
chiefly one of 
as he says, “As an 


Crown 8° end papers. 


is compiled 
about 

made his 

introd 


tal than this.” 


All Booksellers—All Prices 


New York 





“The 


them. 
lyrical verse, 


English Poetry there is no better por- 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
London 


Golden 


$1.50. 


for chil- 
Mr. 
collection 

because, 
uction to 


Net 








Studies in Bistory, Economics and 
Public Law 


Edited oy =e, Faculty of Political 8cience of 
Columbia University. 
Vol. LXXI. THE COMMERCE” OF 


LOUISIANA DURING THE FRENCH 
REGIME, 1699-1763. 

By N. M. MILLER SURREY, Ph.D., 8vo. 
Pp. 476. Paper Covers. $3.50;* Cloth, 
$4.00*. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


























From Mons to Ypres with General French 


4 Personal Nerrative, By FREDERIC COLEMAN 
“To read Mr. Coleman's leisurely personal narrative 
is as near to having the actual experience of living and 
working in the battle zone as, perhaps, it is pos- 
sible to get out of a book.’’"—New York Timea. 
With fifty illustrations from photographs taken by 
the author. $1.50 net. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 














By Thomas F. Millard 

Editor of “‘The China Presa’’ 
authoritative analysis of the collid- 
sts of Japan and the United 
illustrations and 26 appen- 
dices. 543 pages. Price $3.00 net [| | 
4t all hooketores Pubttehed by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


—"OUR EASTERN QUESTION’ — | 
| 


An 
ingg intere 
States 32 











By Lajpat Rai 


A Leader of the Indian Nationalist Movement 


Young India 


Movement from Within 
With 8 portraits. At all bookstores, 


B. W. Huebsch, Publisher 


| An Interpretation and a History of the Nationalist 
' 


$1.50 net. 


New York 





The 
Original 
Malted Milk 


Nourishing 

Delicious 

Digestible —— oy = 
The powder dissolves in water. Needs no —Keep it on end. 
Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. | The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
For Infants, lavelide and growin children. More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 


Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
lmvigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 





In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes, 
Substitates cost YOU Same Price. 





THOMAS NAST: 


HIS PERIOD AND HIS PICTURES. 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 

Of particular importance during a Presidential 
year is the life of America’s best-known cartoonist, 
whose pencil invented many familiar party symbeol- 
—the Tiger, the Elephant, the Donkey, and others 
This new elition, at a lower price, puts this im 
portant work within the reach of every one 


82.50 ne 
HARPER & BROTHERS ————/ 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


of publications of science, “yoy and literature 
will be sent to any aildress on 
TheUNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PuEsa, CHICAGO,ILL. 


| BIG BOOK CATALOG FREE 




















Books of General and Special Interest 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
902 Winston Building Philadelphia 











BINDER FOR THE NATION 

To receive the current number in a 
convenient (temporary) form. Substan- 
tially made, bound in cloth, with THE 
NATION stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents. Address The Nation, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
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HUGHES or WILSON? 


In 1904 Mr. George Harvey predicted that Mr. Roosevelt would receive 314 electoral 
votes—he received 336. 

In 1908 he predicted that Mr. Taft would receive 338 votes in the Electoral College 
he received 321. 


In his editorial, “The Political Predestination of Woodrow Wilson,” which appeared 


election), Mr. Harvey said: 

“The finger of Predestination, guided by Logic, Circumstance, Conditions, and Histor) 
points unerringly to Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, as the opponent of William H. Taft, Repu! 
lican, in 1912.” 

In October, 1912, Mr. Harvey predicted that Mr. Taft would carry only Utah and Ver 
mont, as the event proved, and forecast the general results as follows: 


Predic- Re- Predic- Re- Predic- Re- 
tion sult tion sult tion sult 
Pee WwW Ww I Be ce abe 6 WwW WwW Ns un. achcn WwW WwW 
EE Ww Ww ee WwW WwW Oklahoma Ww Ww 
Arkansas ........ Ww Ww Massachusetts .....W Ww Oregon — Ww 
California ........R R Michigan ........ D R Pennsylvania ......D R 
eee Ww WwW Minnesota ........W R Rhode Island D WwW 
Connecticut ...... Ww WwW Mississippi ....... Ww WwW South Carolina Ww Ww 
Delaware ........ Ww Ww I 6 6 6 6-« 6 0°e« Ww WwW South Dakota.....D R 
EE aba 6 wn a0 Ww WwW Montana .........W WwW Tennessee ........W WwW 
End aed eee Ww WwW Nebraska ........W WwW ery, . Ww 
ir D Ww OO re D Ww Utah .... ry 3 
ae oars & agile D R New Hampshire .. .D WwW Vermont .........T T 
ss «0% bts Ww Ww New Jersey... ...W Ww Virginia ........ Ww WwW 
I) 6 6's «0-0 ai WwW Ww New Mexico...... Ww WwW | Washington R R 
SR cod 6 obae da Ww Ww New York........ Ww Ww | West Virginia .....W Ww 
Kentucky ........ Ww WwW North Carolina... .W WwW | Wisconsin ...... WwW Ww 
0 Ww Ww North Dakota..... D Ww ' Wyoming D W 
States correctly placed................ 36 
a0 (i 1 
Classified as doubtful................. 11 
48 
KEY: W—Wilson R—Roosevelt T—Taft D—Doubtful 





In the belief that George Harvey’s editorials and forecasts will be help to a better unde: 
standing of the vital issues at stake in the coming election, the most important since that of 
Abraham Lincolao, the publishers take pleasure in offering a special pre-election subscription 
of five months for one dollar—almost one half the regular rate. 


The North American Review, 171 Madison Ave., New York City. 


I accept your special election subscription offer of five months, and I enclose herewith one dollar in payment. 
REE Be Pe errr SN, tseea4s ar ecruvsdbareteenns 


RRL cnlee s+ dM ERE Ene Ute b 6 ob60 0 oes ove eccneen 





the March, 1911, number of The North American Review (over eighteen months prior to 
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OPEN THAT DOOR | 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES 





By RR. STURGIS INGERSOLL. 
sae win | OF THE WONDER OF WORK 

\ stimulating volume with 
a “kick” upon the relation of Profusely illustrated. Net, $2.00. 
00) Oo he part great . 
7 ks - Rag Pome See ond Mr. Pennell is notably a modern, and has found art in 
som ol in the office in the one of the greatest phases of modern achievement—the Won- 
~ “ty Bor in the "market der of Work—the building of giant ships, railway stations 
io” and the modern skyscraper; giant manufacturing, marble- 


plac [he relation of poetry 


burbanite and wharves—all the great work which 
SUD dha c. 


Che crisp and wonderful and in- 
are as illumi- 


quarrying; oil-wells 
man sets his hand to do. 
spiring touches of introduction to each picture 
nating as the pictures themselves. 


and style to those 
Why Worry’ Pee 


Similar in size 
popular sellers 
et 





Along 
By HARRIET DOAN PREN- By ARTHUR HORNBLOW 
— Stomp on a ae | Illustrated. Preface by DAVID BELASCO. Net, $1.25 
Che ublic mind is unset- Che author is the editor of The Theatre Magazine; the 
tled PP my individual lives a book is especially for those who have stage ambitions. The 
a * - y existe site wrest- presentment will be of great value to amateurs as well as 
— pm disease, mental | professionals and of interest to all outsiders who are at the 
er tubles und unsatisfactory | same time interested in the theatre. 
issues Chis book outlines a A 
sca A'pstinggeal've | TRAINING FOR THE NEWSPAPER TRADE 
tort that can be followed 
by every man and woman, as : By DON C. SEITZ. 
the author says. to “buoyant | Illust. Business Manager of New York World. Net, $1.25 
physical health, release of Joseph Pulitzer’s right-hand man was Don Seitz. This 
mental tension, and enlarged book is for the man or woman interested in or entering the 
and happy outlo ol on life.” newspaper trade as editor. advertising man, printer, or re- 


It tells what required, what the business offers 


part it plays in life 


1s 


porter 
and the 


FIGHT FOR FOOD 


By LEON A. CONGDON, Ad- 

vising Member of Kansans 

State Board of Health. SHAKESPEARE A D PRECIOUS STONES 

Net, $1.25 

The high cost of li ing 1s By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, Ph.D. 
everybody s — m. 1 vse Four illustrations. Square 8vo. Net, $1.25 
hook presents the reason ane ; 2 
timetating thoughts upon Treating of all the known references to precious stones 
the olution It treats the in Shakespeare’s works, with comments as to the origin of 
probk m from the producer’s, his material, the knowledge of the poet concerning precious 
the middleman’s and the con stones, and references as to where the precious stones of his 

time came trom. 


r’s viewpoints, 


TEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 





Hy MARY KNIGHT POTTER, 
— vos ITS, SELECTION, DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
Thos — desire Bt By LAURA I. BALDT, Teachers Co'lege, New York City. 
eda 0 the os Yr an 
— ‘ _~ , + Reing the First Volume Lippineott’s Home Manuals Edited by 
utes Pg ae — = “ | BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Ph.D., Teachers College, N. Y. Net, $2.00 
” “~ Rot - igh a ‘hol mh | Seven colored plates. 262 illustrations in the text. 
t Stitt cs i) ) { or : : ; 
ubjects They are cle . This work deals exhaustively with the selection, design, 

but intensely emotior and construction of women’s clothing. The difficult prob- | 
most of them appeared in = le ms of harmony of color and desia sn have been fully treated. | 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, | 1s . — 4? the College short course, the high school, 
te at the home library. 


are long and advertising 
our request that you write 


NOTE TO READERS: Book descriptions 
space shi hence 

ition rewarding the following, which have just been published \ new edition of 

- SHORE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, bringing this standard 
1p 0 te. $3.00 net. THE GOLDEN BOOK OF E NGLISH SONNETS, by William 


rt 


Ss net consid: red by English a to be the best anthology published. 
OLD GL Ass AND HOW FO COLLEG: Ii. J. Sydne Lewis, $3.00 net, contains 75 
: olor and half-tone \ book the Yi ctor and expert will prize, SAINTS 


, $10.00 net, is a profusely illustrated cyclopedia ot the names and 


" MARVELS OF AVIATION, $1.25 net, is another popular scien- 


AND THE IR E MBLEMS 
rolum: | Library for young people. KEEP-WELL STORIES FOR LIT- 


lt the s 
+} Vl 


iint 


t ‘ ‘ trie } iryv« 
TLE FOLKS, May ?t Jone s. $0.60 net. wives the information needed that will interest 
' hout healthy, sanitary homes and country places. There-are 30 illustra- 
BRI 7 HIS STORY OF THE UNITED STATES, bv Matthew Page Andrews. A 
in excell text book $1.00 net 
ECE NT IMPOR TANT WORKS: Mrs. Pennell’s NIGHTS, a volume of particularly enter- 


trations, $3.00 net. PETROGRAD, Past and Present, by 
A THOUSAND YEARS OF RUSSIAN HISTORY, by 


nee with 16 illus 
S700 net 
$2.50 net. 


cs] 


BETTY AT FORT 
BLIZZARD 


By MOLLY ELLIOT 
SEAWELL Four illustra- 
tions in color and decora- 


tiens by Edmund Freder- 
ick. Net, 81.50 
This ig a_ straightaway 
army love story, with the 
scene laid at a post in the 
far Northwest. It is a sequel 


to the famous “Betty’s Vir- 
ginia Christmas,” so popular 
a few years ago. It is rea- 
listic and yet as light as 
Betty’s laugh—presented in a 
delightfully dainty gift book 
style, it makes a charming 
Christmas present. 


BEHOLD THE WOMAN! 


By T. EVERETT H a. 
Net, $1.35 

This is unquestionably the 
greatest and most sensational 
novel of recent years. A 
leading photoplay producer 
has added his tribute to that 
of the many clergymen, ac- 
tors, authors, critics, and 
others. Commodore Black- 
ton, of the Vitagraph Com- 
pany, writes: 

“! read scenarios of books 
and manuscripts every 
month, but none has moved 
me so deeply nor filled me 
with such a desire to give my 
own personal attention to its 
production as your master- 
piece.” 


SOLDIER TALES OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


This is a new series of 
small volumes written by the 
actors in the great world 
drama. They are the human 
documents recording in auto- 


biography the daily experi- 
ences of the individual sol- 
diers, the authors. 


Six volumes. Sold © ‘inet 
Each, net, 81.4 


WITH MY REGIMENT 


By a Platoon Commander. 


THE EPIC OF DIXMUDE 
By CHARLES LE GOFFIC 


With map and illustrations 


IN THE FIELD 


_ The impressions of an Of- 
ficer of Light Cavalry. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


\ soldier’s account of 
man prison life. 


ON THE ANZAC TRIAL 
By “ANZAC.” 


“ CONTEMPTIBLE” 
By “CASUALTY.” 


Ger- 
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